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Weldon Kees 
FAREWELL TO FROGNALL 


St. Clair had no intention of calling on Frognall, whom he did not 
know at all well and did not, as a matter of fact, like particularly; but 
he had become tired of walking about aimlessly and, finding himself 
in Frognall’s neighborhood, decided to look in on him. The weather, 
too, had turned bitterly cold, and St. Clair had come out with only a 
thin top-coat. Frognall always prided himself on the warmth of his 
place. 

Frognall had been living for some time now in a garage that had 
been converted into an apartment. To get to it entailed certain diffi- 
culties which St. Clair had almost forgotten. He was not even sure that 
the driveway into which he turned was the correct one. It was cer- 
tainly equally as dark as the one that led to Frognall’s. St. Clair 
crept along in the darkness, keeping one hand in front of him as 
a guard. There was no use in taking chances. The houses on each 
side of him were darkened. He lowered his hand momentarily and 
took a few more tentative steps. The last one was unfortunate, for 
he stepped into the spokes of a tricycle that a child had left in the 
driveway, and narrowly escaped falling flat on his face. He began 
to curse in a loud tone of voice, and, when he had recovered his 
balance, struck a match and took a look around. A huge and very 
vicious-appearing dog, suddenly awakened, began to bark furiously at 
St. Clair. He was terrified for a moment and then noted with relief 
that the animal and he were separated by a fence. He walked away with 
an air of outraged dignity, while the dog threw himself against the 


fence, still barking savagely. 
St. Clair reflected that it must be the second driveway down. It was 
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with a certain dim elation that he noted a light in Frognall’s window. 
The wind was growing steadily colder. He rapped on the door and it 
was opened by Frognall. 

St. Clair scarcely noticed Frognall at first, but looked beyond him 
to the front room. He was distressed to see it in such a state of disorder. 
Frognall had long been noted for a worship of neatness bordering, St. 
Clair felt, on the fanatical. But now the pictures had all been removed 
from the walls, exposing light squares and, in one instance, a very un- 
sightly spot; there were piles of books and packing boxes everywhere; 
a disconnected radio trailed its wires like vines across the floor. 

Frognall was blinking as though this aided him in attempting to 
recognize his visitor. 

“Parsons?” he asked experimentally. 

“It's St) Clair.” 

“Oh.” Frognall’s tone was skeptical. “Get in the light a bit more, 
will you?” 

St. Clair obliged ill-naturedly. 

“Oh, St. Clair,” said Frognall. “I suppose you might as well come 
ins’ 

When Frognall had closed and bolted the door, St. Clair looked 
about the room with an air of suspicion and disapproval, narrowing 
his eyes in the manner of a person enduring a dust-storm. The room 
was not at all as pleasant as he had remembered it. A mirror had been 
taken down and lay on its side against the wall, and he saw from the 
reflection it threw back that he badly needed a shine. 

“There seems to be no place to sit,” he observed. 

Frognall said, “I’m moving.” 

Yes?" 

“Tomorrow. I have to be out of here by tomorrow. As long as 
you’re here, you can help me pack.” 

“I'd like to,’ St. Clair said, without any particular eagerness. He 
stood by the door to the kitchen, looking at a sink full of rusty spoons 
and greasy dishes. A line of very large ants were crawling up the wall, 
where they disappeared behind a piece of pink-and-mauve oilcloth. 

“I have all these books to be packed,” Frognall said. 

“There must be several thousand.” 

“About.” 

From one of the chairs St. Clair removed a drawing-board, a num- 
ber of broken graham crackers, and what appeared to be a sort of 
harness, and, after taking off his topcoat, sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“What have you been doing?” said Frognall. He was a tall man, 
no longer so very young, with bushy carrot-colored hair and bad teeth. 
He did not look straight at one when speaking. 

St. Clair said, “Translating the poems of Grébman-Pauli.” 
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“Never heard of him.” 


“Few have. He is quite unknown here. His poems are virtually un- 
translatable and depend for their effectiveness on an almost unbearably 
tedious repetition of guttural sounds. It is very difficult to reproduce 
their flavor in a translation. He wrote exclusively in septenaries. Little 
is known of his life. He abandoned poetry in his twenty-fourth year and 
seems to have allowed himself to be supported by women of a low sort 
from that point on until his death, a peculiarly revolting one, at the 
age of forty.” 

“Who wrote, ‘I come from haunts of coot and hern’?” Frognall 
asked. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” St. Clair said. “I’m certain it wasn’t 
Grébman-Pauli.” 

“That line happened to occur to me.” 

St. Clair and Frognall were looking at each other. There seemed 
to be a sort of tension in the atmosphere. Just then the telephone rang. 
It was buried under a pile of soiled shirts and toilet articles on the 
fluor, and it rang ten or twelve times before Frognall was able to extricate 
it. “Hello,” he said. “Oh, it’s you, Vera. No. No. No, positively no. I'll 
call you tomorrow morning. No, there’s no one here. If you call back I 
shan’t answer. Goodnight, Vera.” 

St. Clair sat with a smug look while listening to this conversation. 

“Do you want a drink?” Frognall asked. He was perspiring a good 
deal. 

St. Clair brightened. This was more than he had counted on. 
Frognall had rarely been known to offer anyone a drink, except to girls 
he brought to his place occasionally in the hope of seducing them. 

They went into the kitchen, from which St. Clair soon withdrew 
to stand in the doorway, since it was, he discovered, far too small to 
accommodate both of them in comfort. Frognall was taking bottles down 
from a cabinet and, in some cases, holding them up to the light. 

“A finger of rum,” he said. “An inch or two of gin. This was given 
to me by that ski expert who was in town a few months ago posing 
as a British lord. He took everyone in.” Frognall put the bottle down 
on a shelf by the sink. “Rye. Fully a quarter,of a pint there. Scotch. 
Scarcely enough to cover the bottom of the bottle. More rye. More gin. 
I don’t know why I’ve been hanging on to this empty cognac bottle.” 

By the time he had finished, there were fully a dozen bottles, each 
of them nearly empty, but collectively representing a decent amount 
of liquor. 

“Ah, here’s another,” Frognall said. “A quart of brandy, and it’s 
never been opened. Want to buy it?” 

“What brand?” 

“Uh, ‘Old Badger’ it seems to be called.” 
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‘Never heard of it.” 

“The man said it was very good.” 

“What did you pay for it?” 

“Three and a half.” 

“Tet me see it,” St. Clair said. 

Frognall handed it to him. The label was very beautifully printed 
but the lettering on it was rather difficult to read. Then St. Clair noticed 
something else. “It says here,” he said sternly, “$1.89.” 

Frognall frowned. “Where does it say that?” 

“Right here, in pencil.” 

“So it does. Strange. Oh, it must have been that it was three and a 
half, and then marked down to the other price.” 

“T don’t think it can be very good brandy, Frognall. “Old Badger.’ 
Thank you, no.” 

“T’ll let you have it for a dollar.” 

St. Clair debated the wisdom of the purchase. One could always 
serve it to people one did not want coming around again, he reflected. 
That could be done if it turned out to be as unpalatable as he some- 
how felt it would be. He gave Frognall a dollar. 

“It’s a pity I shan’t be able to drink it,” Frognall said, after 
having scrutinized the bill and put it in his pocket. 

“Going on the wagon?” 

“Tm leaving. For good.” 

“Oh?” 

“The Army.” 

‘Just hand me that bottle with the rye in it,’ St. Clair said. He 
took a long drink. “I thought you were a conscientious objector.” 

“T was. I was. But I’ve been doing some reading lately that has 
given me an entirely different slant on things,” Frognall said. He poured 
out some gin in a glass and held it under the faucet, but no water 
came out when he turned it on. “I had them turn the water off today,” 
he said, rather wearily. 

We can drink it straight,” St. Clair said. “You were saying?” 

“Oh yes. Some of the reading I’ve been doing lately has made me 
realize, not only the folly of holding minority opinions in wartime, but 
the very real objections to pacifist doctrine.” 

STasees 

“Then, too, I’ve not been much pleased to hear about the way con- 
scientious objectors have been treated. And there’s a chance, if things 
work out the way I hope they will, that I may fall into a very soft 
spot in the Army.” 

“T see,” said St. Clair. He carried the bottle into the other room 
and sat down and drank some more rye. 

“Can’t you say something else but ‘I see’?” Frognall asked. 
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“Not at the moment.” 

“IT hope you’re not planning on getting drunk,” Frognall said. 
There was a peevish quality of reproach in his tone that irritated St. 
Clair. “I need help in packing these books.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“A friend of mine is going to store them for me. Now, I want to 
know in which box each book will be, in case I should want to write for 
something. You pack the books and read me the title and author and 
I'll write it down. Then we can assign numbers to each box and put 
the same number on each sheet of paper.” 

“Tt seems like a lot of work, Frognall.” 

“Do you intend to help me or don’t you?” 

“Very well.” 

“Tll have to ask you to stop drinking my liquor if you’re not going 
to help.” 

“Any particular place you want to start?” 

Frognall brought out a large packing box. “We’ll begin,” he said, 
“with this pile,” indicating one nearby. He watched St. Clair, who still 
hung on to the bottle, as he got down on the floor. Satisfied that he 
was about to repay him for the liquor he had not known how to dispose 
of anyway, Frognall picked up a pad of paper with a red cover and a 
picture of an Indian chief on it and said, “Are you ready?” 

“I suppose so.” St. Clair opened the book on top of the pile. 
““Tumors of Domestic Animals,’ by Heriani Forepaugh,” he read. 

Frognall wrote and St. Clair put the book in the box. 

“INCE.” 

“An Introduction to Missionary Service, by Georgina Anne Gol- 
lock.” 

“Next.” 

““Gazophylacium Divinae Dilectionis.’” No author.” 

“No author?” 

“Not on the title page.” 

“Go on. What’s the next one?” 

“Strange Holiness,’ by Robert P. Tristram Coffin.” 

“Next,” 

“Simple Conjuring Tricks Anyone Can do,’ by Wlademirus Gold- 
wag,” said St. Clair, “This is certainly an eerie little collection you have 
here, Frognall.” 

“These books represent fifteen years of collecting,’ Frognall said 
coldly. 

St. Clair picked up several books. “‘Meet Mr. Coyote,’ by A. V. 
Meelbom,” he said. “ ‘Down Woodbrook Ways: Poems,’ by Hanna Hor- 
gan Burrell. ‘How to Punch the Bag,’ by W. H. Rothwell.” 

“Not so fast.” 
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St. Clair finished the bottle. He felt the liquor burning a hole the 
size of a silver dollar in the pit of his stomach. He sat looking ques- 
tioningly at a red rubber glove lying on the windowsill. It impressed him. 
It gave him a momentary sense of loss and emptiness. How symbolic it 
was! he thought. 

He picked up the next book, aware that Frognall had finished 
writing. “ ‘Where Knowledge Means Happiness: A Handbook of Facts 
and Practical Procedure for Conserving Throughout Married Life the 
Rapture of Honeymoon Days,’ ” he said. ““The author is Vee Perlman.” 

“Just the brief title, St. Clair. Next.” 

“*A Study of Dance Halls in Pittsburgh, Made Under the Auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Girls’ Conference, 1925.’ By Collis A. Stocking.” 

“The brief title only, St. Clair,” said Frognall, giving him a re- 
proachful look. 

The telephone made a strange brittle noise. It was the operator, 
telling Frognall to put the receiver back on the hook. 

“What in God’s name induces you to buy such books as these?” 
St. Clair said, when Frognall had completed his dealings with the 
operator. 

“What’s the matter with them?” 

“T should hesitate to say. Have you read any of them?” 

“T read ‘How to Punch the Bag.’”’ 

St. Clair sighed. “Are you sure you don’t have any water, Frog- 
nall>?” 

“T told you I had it turned off.” 

“T suppose I may as well finish up that other bottle of rye.” 

Frognall got it for him. As he was coming out of the kitchen, the 
telephone rang again. He handed the bottle to St. Clair and answered 
it. It was another girl, someone named Eloise. She seemed to be of a 
more insistent nature than Vera, for it took Frognall much longer to 
get rid of her. He seemed very distraught when he was finally able 
to hang up. 

St. Clair was pretending to read a book called “Directions for Using 
the Patent Eagle Tanning Process” while listening to the conversation. 

“These women!” Frognall said. “It’s enough to drive you insane. 
I may as well tell you, St. Clair, that I’ve become horribly involved 
with two girls here in town. Horribly involved. You wouldn’t dream. 
I’ve been living for weeks in an absolute torment, and I finally decided 
that the only way out was either suicide or the Army.” He lit a ciga- 
rette and puffed nervously. 

St. Clair made no comment. He had just then noticed a section of 
the wall, where a large bookcase had once stood. It was covered with 
one of the most dreadful murals he had ever seen. 

Frognall became aware of St. Clair’s focus of interest. “Another 
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girl did that,” he said. “I just went out one night to go downtown—I 
couldn’t have been gone more than an hour or so—and when I got 
back she had painted that on the wall.” 

“You in the Army,” St. Clair said. “I can’t get over it.” 

“You'll be there soon,” Frognall said. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“I wish I were dead,” Frognall said. He slumped down in his chair 
and began pounding his forehead with his fist. “There’ll never be an 
end to it, St. Clair, this horrible, horrible, world.” 

“That’s right.” 

“We're all washed up,” Frognall said. “Listen. Do you know anyone 
who is happy?” 

“Quite a few people,” said St. Clair. “That’s what makes it all 
the worse.” 

“Why do you go on living? Do you ever think about suicide?” 

“All the time, practically. Except when I’m translating someone 
like Grébman-Pauli.” 

Frognall sat there, staring at the mural. “When I was a kid I used 
to dream about becoming a great violinist. Well, they gave me music 
lessons and it was discovered that I had no sense of time. Do you know 
what a thing like that can do to a person?” 

St. Clair could not think of any comment to make. He had no gift 
for rising to the occasion when matters took this sort of turn. 

“T can’t do anything more with all this stuff tonight,” Frognall 
said. “Ill have to do it in the morning. Go away, St. Clair.” 

“Don’t you want me to help—” 

“Go away, St. Clair, go away.” 

Frognall was still sitting there, staring at the floor, when St. Clair 
took his leave. St. Clair went down the driveway and walked home. 
The cold air cleared his head a little. It had begun to snow. He un- 
locked the door to his room and took the bottle of brandy to a table, 
where he opened it. It was even worse than he had expected. It would 
do, though, for the unwanted guests. But even they were getting fewer 
and fewer. Everyone was going off to the wars. St. Clair undressed and 
got into bed. A military band was playing loudly on the radio down- 
stairs, and it was a long time before he could get to sleep. 
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Nicholas Moore 


ODE ON A FIGURATIVE MARBLE 


Heroic in the famous postures of 

Eternal passion, these infamous figures 
Have still a dignity, a form of love, 
Absolute, perfect. As we think of daggers, 


Slight in the shaft, bright in the blade, so too 
His love to her shines like a candle-flame, 
Everywhere beautiful, everywhere new, 

Rank as deception is; it is not time 


Can stay it now. The dagger in the heart, 
Until it draws the blood, quivers and shines 
Not without beauty. Nobody is hurt. 
Time vindicates these figures, and atones 


Innate incestuous attitudes with this 
O terrible deception of the flesh,— 
Not that the dagger now is happiness. 
Love enters its black hole as in a flash. 


You know the dagger is the thing you fear, 
Half-afraid of the future purposes, 

Away from it all. Time like a murderer here 
Vaunts his successes: and the lover’s kiss, 


Each mouth to mouth, each tongue to tongue, becomes 
Her heaven. She is beautiful and tall. 

Everything of her is as good as Time’s 

Rank hand can fashion it, O lovely marble, 


More sweet, more dear, more pure than the idea. 
It is a statue only. If it moves, 

Not the heroic figures, but the year, 

Denying constancy, like murder proves 


A dagger in the flesh is nothing. This 
Never-to-be-forgotten blow is struck 
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Deep in the mind, and, killing happiness, 
Only the truth is left. Is it not weak 


Now to erect a statue, now to state, 

Lying with conscious recklessness, one’s hope, 
Young even at this outrage? O the light 
Her face holds is so marvellous, the shape 


And nature of her face is sweet, is sweet. 

Let such a sculpture speak. There is no word 
For what such figurations mean. The night 
O vastly covers all, till these absurd 


Fictions tremble and fade away, like Time, 

Time who above all holds his sceptre, laughing. 

He knows, he knows what man has made of living, 
And scrawls his signature beneath the rhyme 

That closes everything: O violence, O ancient crime! 


George Woodcock 
TWILIGHT POEM 


At the aphrodisiac hour of ten 

Your hair blows, quiet as weeds in water, 
Across the thundery blue of the window. 
Slam the doors and the girls are gone, 


And in the fluid dusk that makes alone 

And one our standing in the drooping night, 
Conjure with unseen lips across the starlight 
The pattern of cities filled with happy men. 


Build the flowering streets and the steep towers 
Rising like fountains of blood from violent hearts; 
Build the steep roads where enmity departs, 

And the white necropolis of human fears. 


For though this hour we lock our arms and sway 
Into the sleep of love, we cannot live 

Out of our time when death is on the move, 

We cannot love but for a whiter day. 
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Charles Edward Eaton 
DECORATION 


To Portinari 


The rooster crowing in the green 
Wakens all the pallid night-denial 
Of the blood. In the eternal green. .. . 
the lean 
Male hectic flush of feathered wings and twisting head: 
A bright mortality striking the air with the nervous fall 
Of sanguine echoes. 
O Brazil, Brazil, the dread 
And the fascination of the lean 
Lost throat crying in the maze of destiny. . . . The echoes 
break forever from the forest-flowing, the eternal green. 


Charles Edward Eaton 
SWAN OF ITAMARATY 


In the distance a swan beaks the air, twisting under the palm-shade 

Like an orange- fanged white serpent, striking from the pure nest of 
its own. body. 

Then the wind unmoors the current, and the webbed feet braid 


The water with a lustrous jet ripple. Though the sinuous arc 

Of the neck and the silver breast open and feather the air, the black 
eyes glint cruelly. 

And no one knows whether evil or innocence drifts from the slowly 
opened arms of prophetic dark. 


Whether evil or innocence, no one knows. But the soft fan-float 

Of the wings draws a train of fascination across the afternoon, 

And even the fingers of the water would reach up and stroke the 
irresistible white throat. 
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Ordway Tead 
WE ARE WHAT WE DO 


. + » we must rise above the exclusive association of learning 
with book-learning. First-hand knowledge is the ultimate basis 
of intellectual life... . Our goal is to see the immediate events 
of our lives as instances of our general ideas. 

—A. N. WHITEHEAD 


The forces that play on our lives continuously—friends, work, phy- 
sical surroundings, recreational choices and the rest—these are always 
forming and re-forming us. They are our education. In the late adole- 
scent years this reshaping process is perhaps more crucial and determin- 
ing than later in life. That is why it should, in the interests of an orderly 
society, be a process explicitly provided for and consciously guided. That 
is what formal education at its best strives to be. It strives to collaborate 
with or to withstand the molding forces of the all-over environment de- 
pending upon what its own objectives are and what it discovers to be 
the helpful or retarding influences of the world beyond the school or 
college. 

This relating of the college to normal life influences is easier said 
than done. The distance between the educational aspiration and the 
fact is usually too great. The reasons for this seemingly lie in two areas 
both of which can be helped by the educators even though both are not 
wholly within their control. One of these areas has to do with the 
quality of influences which the college generates and with which it 
surrounds the student. The other concerns those impacts which the out- 
side world supplies. The good teacher can at the least understand these 
outer influences and at the most can shape affirmatively the college 
setting to be a potent value in helping to offset other influences of a 
negative character. 

Anyone who has, for example, been concerned with the week-end 
life of college students, with their vacations or withi their summer activi- 
ties, knows that the farewell injunction of one’s fellows in speeding the 
departing student is usually, “I hope you have a good time.” This wish 
may be just a perfunctory or courteous pleasantry. It may express a 
genuine concern that the lucky classmate have some ephemeral pleas- 
ure or diversion. It may even represent a genuine concern that the week- 
ender get necessary relaxation from arduous college labors. Yet I doubt 
if these explanations really explain. My own interpretation may not, 
either, cover all the facts. But like many educators I cannot but be aware 
that the hegira from the campus for the week-end or other holidays 
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often takes place in a mood of joy, relief and eagerness. Seemingly the 
one way to attain “a good time” is to get off the campus! 

And I hazard the guess that the time so sedulously sought away 
from the college represents the student protest against a sense of the 
isolation and unreality of the college experience. This is in part uncon- 
scious and in part deliberate. The isolation I refer to is not so much 
geographical in nature, nor of one sex from the other—although both 
factors may be present. I refer rather to a subtle sense of the unreality 
of the intellectual career, of a gulf fixed between academic interests 
and life interests. That a good time of a more solid character is to be 
had at college—this seems not to be the prevalent mood. 

I certainly would not share the view that colleges are isolated 
because they may have a country location and seem somewhat “‘cloi- 
stered.” Up to a point I agree that the intellectual career can be fostered 
better when somewhat removed from the workaday setting of adult life 
and of typical domestic responsibilities. In fact, I am anxious that the 
college community comprise a selective intellectual and moral oasis in 
which all may be encouraged to drink deep at the springs of knowledge, 
wisdom and spiritual purpose. And perhaps if our campuses were the 
oases we would like to believe them to be they would be more popular 
and more populated throughout the entire week. 


All of which is by way of leading up to an examination of educa- 
tional method, especially as affecting junior colleges, in order to discern 
where we can strengthen the process. It is news to no one who gives 
attention to these matters that even for those students with an already 
developed love of words, of language, of ideas set forth in literary and 
orderly expression, there is probably too much reliance upon verbaliza- 
tion as the method of conducting college education. Most educators will 
agree that most of what we read truly bites in upon and conditions our 
living moments to only a fractional extent. True, it all depends. It 
depends upon what we read, when we read it and how we read. But 
at the most auspicious it is impossible to assure that all educational 
reading “takes” to the extent desired by the teacher. 

Obviously, too, important areas of living experience elude the effort 
to capture their essence in the classroom. When we mention emotional 
maturing with all that phrase can imply, ability to deal deftly with 
one’s fellow men, capacity for fulfillment in purposive cooperative 
efforts—to name only a few conspicuously needed talents—we dencte 
phases of personal development which education finds it less easy to 
supply while it is increasingly willing to acknowledge that it should. 

The junior college faced with this problem is rightfully appalled 
by the shortness of its over-all time with, the student. And the effort to 
supplement classroom experience constitutes one of its most serious chal- 
lenges. To be sure the challenge has not been ignored and significant 
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attempts have been made to combine work and study programs to 
assure a broader than book-learning experience. Sarah Lawrence College 
before it became a four year college had individualized time allowances 
for a variety of guided off-campus project, study and research experiences 
for every student. Stoneleigh Junior College worked out similarly a five 
week work period after the Christmas holidays. Other institutions have 
encouraged students to undertake some explicit type of summer work 
activity between the two academic years. 

Again, a number of junior colleges have utilized volunteer com- 
munity cooperative projects which, while not away from the campus, 
have supplied experience which called into use other than bookish 
talents. Participation in surveys, social work volunteer efforts, kinder- 
garten part-time work—these are examples of potentially fruitful project 
participation. 

A still other kind of project is the study-work integration which is 
represented in a fresh and vital way by the issuance of the Briarcliff 
Quarterly. The Editorial Director of this journal, who is of course a 
faculty member in the field of English, deserves great credit for the 
development of this method of extending the creative writing course 
out upon an arena of widened interests and action. After two develop- 
mental years at another college with this idea of a publication for 
which the students in the English courses assume large responsibility, 
Mr. Macleod has this year involved a group of twenty or more Briarcliff 
girls in the cooperative labors of issuing this Quarterly. 


Editorially it aims to comprehend the fields of the short story, the 
informative article, the critical essay on literary and esthetic subjects, 
and poetry. A unique feature is the broad base for the selection of 
contributors. In addition to possible contributions from students of this 
college, effort has successfully been made to involve students of talent 
from many other colleges and to secure contributions from among 
newer American writers who are in process of establishing their reputa- 
tions, and from foreign sources with whom the Director has established 
literary contacts. This means that material received in French or Spanish 
is translated with the aid of students who are taking these language 
courses at the college. 

The labors required of the students thus embrace having a share 
in the entire succession of processes which the issuance of a literary 
magazine entails. They help to solicit the sending in of material from 
many sources, to read, criticize and select manuscripts, to make up a 
balanced issue editorially, and to deal with the printer on mechanical 
make-up problems. 

On the business side of circulation promotion, sending out the 
journal to subscribers, securing advertising, the collaboration of those 
students is sought whose talents lie more in these directions. 
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Thus, ideally, the project of getting out a magazine becomes the 
extra-class and) wholly volunteer activity of those students who find any- 
thing related to creative writing to be what they want to know more 
about. And they come to know by doing, by sharing actively in a 
variety of experiences which are both novel to them and genuine func- 
tional performances through which a magazine is issued. 

It is obviously too early to appraise educational and literary results. 
The honeymoon period of our launching still goes on. And it would be 
idle to make sweeping claims. At the most modest, however, I submit 
that here is a method of broadening education which merits the fullest 
and most careful experiment. That the initial response and zeal have 
been extraordinary almost goes without saying. That a contribution to 
American letters can additionally be made is a further hope and claim 
of our project. To encourage, guide and offer incentive to untiied 
authors is a rightful educational task. To what extent such authors of 
a sufficient degree of literary maturity will be found among present 
students—whether of this or of other colleges—depends on a number 
of factors. Faculty inspiration both here and elsewhere will count for 
much. To get able students around the country to know of this publishing 
channel will also help. And to have our own students make the effort 
to interest young writers at home and abroad by suitable correspon- 
dence can be a stimulating activity for all concerned. 


It would be less than judicious, however, not to offer a word of 
caution about this, as about all work-study projects. They do not run 
themselves, especially with the inconsecutive, short-term relation of junior 
college students to the college. This means that they are expensive in 
the time, thought and energy of! those from the faculty who must lavish 
continuous attention upon every phase of the activity. It means, too, 
that the total interrelation of action and study, of writing and editing, 
of reading and taking time to solicit advertising, for example, must be 
so balanced as to protect the educational values of each phase of the 
effort; and at the same time it must not draw disproportionately upon the 
student’s attention to other courses. It means, of course, that standards of 
excellence, whether in the classroom work or in the offerings accepted 
for publication, should not be compromised, while always recognizing 
that excellence in this kind of educational, literary venture is a relative 
concept and that in what may perhaps fairly be called “experimental 
writing” the standards of excellence will differ with the background of 
the reader. It means, finally, that the development and unfolding of the 
magazine’s editorial policy will have to harmonize with the purposes of 
the institution which sponsors the publication. 

All this does not add up to an easy body of prescriptions. But as 
I remarked at the outset, there is no easy body of prescriptions for an 
improved educational process which steps out beyond conventional class 
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work, But that a publication which is interesting, is pioneering, and is 
reflective of the literary concerns of a new generation sampled interna- 
tionally can be realized, in and through the educational influences of 
a college setting, will, I trust, be established. We have confidence that 
such a publication in the process of its quarterly appearance will supply 
an experience which broadens students at points where the present cur- 
riculum proves less than adequate. 

Week-ends and vacations which italicize “having a good time” will 
surely not disappear in a hurry from our campuses. But when girls are 
using week-ends to write a short story or are spending some vacation 
time interviewing possible subscribers, contributors, or advertisers, surely 
a dynamic is at work which is maturing and enriching the students’ 
creative drives. Surely a different kind of “good time” is being had by 
all—a demonstration to the student that it is fun to be creative. To go 
beyond the “knowing about” of what Whitehead calls “inert ideas,” 
into the area of operational knowing of living ideas, is a big part of the 
task of the college for its students. 

The Briarcliff Quarterly hopes to offer an object-lesson to educators. 
And it hopes also to afford a medium of expression and sympathetic 
channeling for the creative labors of those who wish to communicate 
with and to their fellow-men about their insights for today and tomorrow. 


Will Gibson 
ELEGIES FOR TOM WOLFE 


1. ALLEGRO 
Loose as the river out of the hills, raw with rains and wash of the 
plough’s 


rip, loose and riding the land, in roots and stones and bulging its bed, 


his laughter came, loosing the cracked shale, floating the grey boles and 


boughs, 
breaking the wood bridges, washing the rock of the rot of the land and 


its dead, 


and went: the river was in him, the river was too high in him, he roused 
from his bones and went: and left to birds his broth, and toads his bread. 
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2. LENTO 


Iron deep, rock massive, old as ore in mountain, 
old as sleep in iron, down with death in grot 
and ledge his grief lay under foot of hill, hook 
of river, reef of bone: 
delight stirred his grass 

and died, and omens stood ripe in the skull of night 
beyond his roads and died, and love came in the leaf 
and died: and ghosts walked on his hills: lidless lay 
his graves, the birds of guilt flew crying out, the bones 
crawled out of lip and socket in his earth and touched 
his tongue of bridge and broke the islands of his eyes 
with loves: ghost, ghost! and oh what hand could hold 
the thief in wind, moons, and leaf? 

but iron, deep 
in grot and grave, the iron of his grief, laid under 
lock of hill and out of loss in the wheel of weathers, 
rode in rock: the lode and ledge of grief was too high 
in him, he lifted a stone and went in the mountain: 
O and the mountains grinded his grief with his bones. 


3. SCHERZO 


Live, quick, many as mouths in the thrive and thicket of roots waking 
into the thighs of April, 

sucking the thaw of her dugs in the earth, snaking the long, new fingers 
to loot and wive her, 


hid, and tangled far in beneath hive and bed of his thought, the fingers 
of appetite woke 

and were spread in his groin, sought, dug in the juice and yolk of his 
organs, grew, writhed, 

and snaked out of loin among bone and vein to fetter the great hinge 
of hip, fork into groan 

and strain of muscle, root into raw lung, hook heart, tongue, lip, and 
upbreak in riot to rip 


throne and brain, girdled and gutted him, felled him to grave, laid open 
the lock of his flesh; 


and loose of the hand’s curl, rag of throat, ruin’s head, found earth at 
last, lay home, were fed. 
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4. MAESTOSO 


Raw as the river, iron deep, rank as the taproot, live, big, loose, the housc 
is built: dug in the common acre 

the pit was disbowelled, great stones out of the hills unleagued were 
laid in the cries of unburied hairs and vines, 

the forests of kith and kin were felled and logged into quakcless walls: 
the floors were wed, the rafters, spines 

and ribs of the roofs, uphoisted, staircases coiled, oak doors hung: now 
gnarled and hewn, outsprawled, rank, 

massive, bulging its bed, this house, built out of the hive and the hand, 
waits. Here with a common key 

the homefarer, sick on a lost road far in his midnight, unlocks a door: 
roofed in and fed, now he hears the live 

stone wake, the timber wake in its root, the old river wake in the flesh 
of wall and floor, and hidden clocks 

are heard: who turns the knob? whose tongue is the air? who sets his 
heel on the stairs? oh cry quick cry 

to him, brother, brother! who hears no cry, who has no stay, he has 
lifted a stone and comes not: yet 

the traveller drinks his broth, and eats his bread, and is healed with 
fingers seen on a sill. Look, the wheel 

of weathers comes over, a black wind rises, moons fall, and leaf after 
leaf dies: this house that holds the thief, 

rides in the rock, is quakeless, and outlives storms and states, this house, 
raw, old, live, dug in the common acre, this house: waits. 


Sidney Soodsir Smith 
YE MONGERS AYE NEED MASK FOR CHEATRIE 


Delacroix painted Chopin’s heid 

No lik ithers ajessie hauf heid 

But true wi a neb lik an eagle’s beak, 
Een lik levin oot the thunner’s crack, 
His rasch face sterk wi pouer an daith 
An the agony o Poland’s skaith. 


Wha’ll paint trulie Scotlan’s heid 
Nae couthy gloam but mirk an reid? 
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Skail yir myth o the Union year 

Saw mob an riot but deil a cheer? 

Syne an empire’s biggit wi Scottis build 
—But wha’d hae gane gin hame was guid? 


Ye mak a myth o a cheated land 

As Chopin’s made a lilly man; 

But truth wull screich an Scotland rid 
Ye mongers as the Irish did; 

The bluid ye drave to ilka airt 

Sall feed its ain reid sleepin hert. 


George Woodcock 
TREE FELLING 


The bright axe breaks the silence in the wood, 
The ivory chips spray over crushed nettles, 
And the red siender pine sways and totters 
Shuddering its boughs in the chill of death. 


All down the hill the yellow teeth of stumps 
Stud the tramped moss and broken willow herb; 
The piled long bolls point northward to the Pole, 
Their fragrant lymph seeping from broken veins. 


Borne away in the blue wake of tractors, 

The lopped trees leave forever their fitting landscape; 
They will grow again in the underground valleys 
Where the black miners creep beneath a sagging sky. 


And here the ploughs will traverse, as in Carthage 
Marking the end of a kingdom, the day of the squirrel 
And the blue jay chattering along the mossed alleys 
Between the still pines. The silence of felted needles 


Breeding its ugly toadstools and sick brown orchids 

Has ended its seeming permanence. Cyclic transition 

Will reign on the hillside, with its bare and ice-baked winters, 
And its multitudinous summer under the whispering corn. 
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Denys Val Baker 
A STRANGE STORY 


I saw him watching me in the wide mirror of the barber’s saloon. 
He was a wiry, little man of about forty, with a round bullet-like head, 
going bald. He was drably dressed in baggy flannels and a faded brown 
jacket, with a mackintosh over one arm and a slouching trilby hat bal- 
anced on his knees. He seemed a subdued and insignificant figure, yet 
there was something disturbingly familiar about him. His face, which 
was rather ugly, with protruding front teeth and deep, unsightly eye- 
sockets, was not a stranger’s face. Something about it provoked in me 
an odd feeling of impending surprise, of startled recognition-to-come. 
I felt I ought to have known his face immediately, but somehow it 
remained shadowy and indefinable—slightly, and worryingly, outside 
the focus of my understanding. 

It was about four o’clock and I had dropped in for a shave on my 
way home from work. I was leaning back with my eyes half-closed, 
pretending to be immersed in an animated conversation with the barber, 
and I don’t think the little man realized I had observed his interest. 
I remembered that he had come into the barber’s shop just behind me. 
I had taken the proffered shaving chair, while he had taken off his hat 
and mackintosh and sat down on the bench for waiting customers. As 
far as I knew, he had picked up one of the newspapers on the bench 
and started reading. It was only by chance, while the barber was filling 
the hot-water mug from a can in the corner, that I happened to look in 
the mirror and see the little man staring across the room with bright, 
burning eyes. With sudden uneasiness I realized his gaze was aimed spe- 
cifically in my direction. It was not a casual, not a mildly curious gaze, 
but rather the fierce, almost wolfish gaze of a man who had suddenly set 
eyes on a prey for which he had long been seeking. The eyes seemed 
to burn into the mirror with a sort of consuming hatred. I felt a chill 
creep into my reclining body. Of course, I was being quite ridiculous, 
I told myself, fighting hard against a tremendous desire to turn my 
head away and pretend it was all a dream. I was imagining things. 
In a moment or so I would see the man’s eyes drift away and return 
in bored unconcern to their newspaper. But, unfortunately, they did not. 
They remained, instead, fixed unwaveringly upon me, two pin-points of 
steely menace that bored into my very existence. They seemed to be 
alight with an evil flame, and they were growing brighter and brighter. 

I stuck it for a while, wriggling uncomfortably in my seat and 
trying unsuccessfully to let the monotone of the barber’s voice lull me 
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into a sense of sccurity. Then I felt the little man’s gazc becoming 
fiercer, more impelling, and I began to gct really perturbed. 

“For God’s sake, hurry up and finish!” I muttered to the barber 
out of the corner of my mouth, so that the little man wouldn’t notice. 
I drummed my fingers nervously on the side of the chair while the 
barber, disgruntled, gave a hasty wipe of a towel over my face, then 
roughly whisked off the cover sheet. 

As I rose from the chair I looked casually into the mirror. The 
eyes of the little man rose upwards with me, following my movements 
steadily. I couldn’t be quite sure (his face was still blurred), but it 
seemed that a quick look of cunning flitted across his face, as if he were 
making some rapid decision to cope with the new problem created by 
my imminent departure. For a moment I hesitated, wondering if he would 
rise and dutifully take the seat which the barber was now politely offer- 
ing to him. Indeed, he was beginning to rise—but some flash of intuition 
warned me that he had no intention of taking the seat. I hastily thrust a 
coin into the barber’s hand. “Keep the change!” I said hurriedly. Then 
I grabbed up my mackintosh and hat and ran cut of the shop, swinging 
the door back behind me viciously. 

I didn’t dare to look back, but I felt sure that the little man had 
come after me. I began walking down the street as fast as I could with- 
out actually running, intent on finding some sort of hiding place. When 
I came to a Woolworth’s on the corner, [ darted through the entrance. 
Inside, there was a thick crowd of shoppers: I threaded my way among 
them, burrowing deeper and deeper into the mass of sticky humanity. 
When I reached the stationery counter at the far end of the shop, I 
felt safer. Looking back I could see a jumble of housewives, old men 
and children, but no sign of the little man. I breathed easier and began 
walking slowly up and down the counter. I felt a tempting sensation of 
relief stealing over me. It would be all right now. Probably the little 
man’s view had been temporarily blocked at the particular moment I 
stepped into Woolworth’s. He would have gone hurrying by. ... I 
would give him a few minutes, then come out of the shop and get a 
bus home. 

I began wandering from counter to counter, looking at the goods 
with idle curiosity. I passed from stationery to kitchenware, then to 
hardware, then back to stationery. Passing the hardware counter for the 
third time, I felt the assistant eyeing me, and hastily picked up a colored 
mixing bowl. “Ill take this,’ I said, smiling brightly at her. She took 
my silver and moved away to get change. I found myself smiling into 
a long, rather dirty mirror which lined the wall behind the counter. I 
went on smiling rather mechanically, then felt the grin slowly freeze 
across my face. Standing at the counter behind me I could see the little 
man, his slouch hat pulled down over his eyes, his mackintosh thrown 
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untidily over his shoulder. He was pretending to examine a writing pad, 
but all the time his eyes were darting round the shop. Feeling like a 
hypnotized rabbit, I stood there without moving and watched his gaze 
travel round until it alighted, abruptly, on me. For a moment we re- 
mained like two statues; then the little man started to move. I had an 
extraordinary feeling that he was going to vault over the counter towards 
me. Crying out in sudden terror, I dropped the bowl on, to the edge of 
the counter, cracking it into a dozen pieces, and started running down 
the corridor leading to the nearest exit. Behind me I heard the startled 
cry of the assistant; shoppers and other assistants turned a sea of sur- 
prised faces in my direction; but before they could make any move to 
stop me, I had plunged through an exit swing-door. As I did so I fancied 
I caught a glimpse of the little man irritably pushing his way through a 
converging crowd of people. 


Outside in the street again I felt bare and defenseless, like ‘an animal 
caught in the open. Seeing another big store on the other side of the road, 
I made a dash for it, skipping neatly across the path of a tram and 
passing smoothly through a revolving door. As I went in I looked across 
the road and saw the Woolworth’s door bursting open, and I knew 
that he was after me. 

This was one of the higher-class stores, mostly clothing and drapery. 
The tall counters and drooping fabrics offered some excellent cover. I 
hurriedly skirted round the shop, keeping an occasional eye on the 
entrance to see if the little man would come in. Unfortunately, while 
doing this I backed into a precarious tower of carpet rolls and brought 
the whole lot tumbling down, spreadeagling me on to the floor. Terrified 
by a sudden fear that the little man would come leaping down on me, 
I scrambled to my feet and started running away without waiting to 
repair the damage—taking with me a blurred vision of a shopwalker’s 
stout, reddening face, convulsed with indignation. I went on, turning 
two or three corners, passing through the ladies’ underwear and brassiere 
sections. Then I began to wonder whether, during my accident, the little 
man had entered the shop and was even now waiting for me behind 
some tall display stand. It would certainly be safer to transfer myself 
to some other floor. Looking around IJ saw a convenient sign pointing: 
LIFTS. I hurried along and, in luck’s way, found the lift waiting, the 
uniformed girl about to close the gates. 

“Hey, wait!” I cried, running up. The girl smiled demurely and 
stepped aside. I went in and flopped on to a welcome bench. The girl 
called out: “Going up!” Some other passengers crowded in after me. 
Then she clanged the gate and the lift started rising. 

Something made me take uneasy stock of my surroundings. My 
nearest neighbours were two faded old ladies, out for an afternoon’s 
shopping. Next to them were a mother and her small girl. Beyond her 
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. . . beyond her I caught a glimpse of the side of a man’s face. There 
was something about it. One of the old ladies turned, sweeping her 
wide-brimmed hat out of my line of vision. Then indeed, I nearly died. 
The little man was standing exactly opposite with only one or two 
women between us. 

At the sight of me a ferocious grin split his face into an evil mask. 
His drawn-back lips seemed about to mouth fearful epithets. For the first 
time I realized how incomparably sinister a figure he was, how threaten- 
ing was the whole of his hard, shrivelled-up, menacing presence. Now, 
indeed, there was no longer any room for doubt, no chance of pretend- 
ing otherwise than that it was a chase for life or death. 

My tongue parched in my mouth. I tried to utter words. 

“Help!” I said. “Help!” 

I thought I was crying out, but the words must have stuck in my 
throat. 

‘What floor did you say?” said the lift-girl, looking at me. 

I didn’t reply. I just stared fascinatedly at the little man, and he 
stared back at me. I noticed he had a small unkempt moustache and a 
stubble of beard, and a sharp pointed nose. (I suddenly thought of a 
miniature Mephistopheles.) At any moment he would brush aside the 
old ladies with a wave of his hand. 

“Third floor,” said the lift-girl unemotionally. 

“Here, let me get out!” I cried wildly. With a terrific surge of 
strength I seized one of the old ladies around her waist and half-lifted, 
half-threw her into the path of the little man. Then I dived out of the 
lift, knocking the surprised lift-girl against the side. Seeing some stairs 
running beside the lift-shaft, I darted to them and began bounding down 
them two at a time. I heard someone call out after me: “He must be 
mad! Stop him!” It was probably the old lady. Or, more likely, the 
little fellow. He would be after me down the stairs, like a terrier. 

I beat him to the exit, however. I flew out of that store even faster 
than I had left Woolworth’s. This time I gave up all pretense and began 
running hell-for-leather down the street. I saw people staring at me, 
and a policeman raised his eyebrows, but I didn’t care how much atten- 
tion I aroused. I only wanted to get a long way away. I ran the whole 
length of the main shopping street and then took a turning at random 
into a smaller, secondary street. I was puffing: it was some years since 
I had done any running. The trouble was my lunch was still a weight 
on me. It had been a good and heavy one. . . . And I bitterly regretted 
my two mild and bitters. I could hear them swishing about inside me. 

Looking back I couldn’t see any sign of the little man; so I slack- 
ened my run to a panting walk. I wasn’t fool enough to think I had 
given him the slip, but at least I had time to think and manoeuvre. 
Although I could hear my heart beating with heavy thuds, I felt much 
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cooler in the head. I remembered reading in detective stories that danger 
sharpened the brain. Well, something like that was happening to me. It 
was high time I forgot all about how, three-quarters-of-an-hour ago, I 
had been walking home from work, like I had done for nineteen years, 
and how I’d thought it might be a good idea to have a shave. (I like 
now and then to have the thing done professionally.) It was high time 
I forgot all about that and concentrated on the job in hand. Here I 
was, walking down a dusty side street which I didn’t rightly recognize, 
going in the opposite direction to my home in the suburbs . . . and not 
far behind a little man with a bullet head was after me, peeping in and 
out of the shop fronts. (I gave him credit for that: he looked a thorough 
sort.) I would have to fox him, and fox him properly. It couldn’t be 
done lightly: it had to be thought out carefully. 

I seemed to be moving into the business quarters. I passed big blocks 
of offices, inhabited by hundreds of formal, unknown “Messrs.” I won- 
dered whether to slip into one of the buildings and hide for a while, but 
decided the risk of arousing suspicion, possibly of being captured by 
a truculent commissionaire, was too great. I went on, walking about 
twice as fast as would ordinarily be the case. It was tiring, but it helped 
to keep up my morale. I kept crossing from one side of the road to 
another, and taking right turnings and then left turnings. In this way 
I reckoned to mix the little man up a good deal. Also, in the process, 
I got myself completely lost. Indeed, I was gradually overcome by a 
fantastic feeling that I was now in a completely strange town, without 
any knowledge of locality or direction. It was possible that, in fact, 
many of the streets were normally familiar to me. But as I turned down 
one street and up another, I began to feel that I was in some gigantic 
maze, whose towering walls were nebulous and unreal. Twice I became 
so lost that I found myself back at a street corner which I had passed 
a few moments previously. On the third occasion that this happened I 
found myself walking back on my tracks and saw, some way ahead of 
me, a disturbance at a street-crossing. I didn’t know how he had done 
it but I guessed that the little fellow was on my trail again, pushing 
his way through a crowd. I turned round and began running again. 

It was exciting in a way. There was always the persistent thrill of 
danger, arising out of the knowledge that I was being chased. There 
was, too, always the possibility of my coming round a corner and walk- 
ing straight into the little man. I wondered which of us would have the 
presence of mind to act first. I rather prided myself that we would at 
least be about even. I had worked out a very neat plan for lowering my 
head, butting him hard in the stomach and then dashing away—when 
coming round a corner I bumped straight into a tall, heavy policeman, 
knocking him sideways and staggering backwards myself. 

“I’m terribly sorry, officer,” I said. 
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Then I didn’t wait for any more because I recognized his face and 
knew that I had already walked past him four times, in four different 
streets. I had a dim idea that he shouted something after me, but by 
that time I had disappeared down an alley-way. It was a very long 
alley, and towering buildings shut out most of the light. I walked along it 
feeling more and more alone and frightened. When I eventually emerged 
from it into a rather dingy shopping street, I was so exhausted—after 
three imaginary encounters in the shadows with the little man, and one 
terrifying episode in which I saw the policeman standing towards me 
out of a lamppost—that there was sweat dripping off my forehead and 
a weak fecling in my legs. 

That’s the trouble with being chased. It doesn’t matter really who’s 
chasing you: if it goes on long enough, it gets to the stage where you 
feel like everyone’s chasing you. For instance, it wasn’t long before I 
was going round not only with the little man and the big policeman on 
my track, but also with the knowledge that if I passed their way again 
at least three other people (a vegetable stall man, a newspaper seller and 
a squat Jewish woman shopkeeper) would decide I was either a criminal 
or a madman, and start chasing me themselves. For that reason I made 
a concentrated effort to move steadily away from the district where I 
had been wandering for an hour or so. When I came out into the shop- 
ping street, one of the suburban type, I knew that I was succeeding to 
some extent. The street was less crowded—there was more space between 
the buildings—and the trams had that emptying look, as if they were 
penetrating further and further out of the town. 

All this time, it was true, I hadn’t seen the little man. But I knew 
that he was after me. There was something so very sure about him that 
I felt he wouldn’t be thrown off easily. Indeed, I remembered once see- 
ing a film about something like that, where a fellow was chased all over 
the place by a gunman. No matter what this man did, the gunman 
kept tracking him down, In the end he cornered him in his own sitting- 
room, with his wife in a faint on the floor, and shot him three times 
through the head. It turned out, of course, that the fellow being chased 
had played a dirty trick on the gunman in the past; so it was all made 
to seem quite reasonable. My trouble was that I felt quite as sure that 
the little man would keep finding me, but I couldn’t for the life of me 
think of any reason for his interest. It was possible he hadn’t got a gun 
(I shivered—his eyes were bad enough). But it was possible he had. 
I was glad that I hadn’t gone home, following my first impulse; at least 
I wouldn’t drag my wife into it. I hadn’t forgotten my wife. I knew 
that already she would be somewhat worried. Most evenings I got home 
by five o’clock and we always had supper at six; now it was well after 
six, and getting to be dusk. Several times I thought, “Well, Pll phone 
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her, anyway,” and crossed over to a telephone box. But each time I 
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went inside and heard the door bang on me, a terrifying feeling came 
over me. There I was, all nicely cooped up in an oblong box. The nexi 
moment I would see the little man glaring in through the glass panes. 
The moment I had that thought I pushed back the door and dashed 
out of the box. What’s more, I was always pretty sure that if I hadn’t 
done so, he would have been round the corner and on top of me. 

I felt happier on the move. The trouble was that I had suddenly 
become conscious of my physical body. It was tired, dead tired. Not 
for ten years had I walked and run so much. My head urged me to 
wander on until I had shaken off the little man. My legs and the rest of 
my body just ached and ached. Aching like that can wear down any- 
thing, even the most rigid of purposes. It just goes on and on, gets 
heavier and wearier, until you feel youll drop down dead about three 
steps forward. I didn’t see much point in that. I began looking around 
for some shelter. Besides it was getting dark, and there might be some 
real chance of giving him the slip. 

I picked in the end on a small cinema, tucked away among a block 
of shops. It suddenly struck me as a brilliant idea. I fished two bob out 
of my pocket and darted in, thrusting the money at the box-office girl, 
grabbing the ticket and plunging into the welcome darkness. It was all 
smoky and hazy inside, but it was shelter. I found a seat at the end of a 
row. It was soft and cushioned. . . . I sank into it with a sensuous feeling 
of comfort. I stretched my legs out luxuriously, leaned with heavy pleas- 
ure on the arm rests. I turned my attention to the screen and tried to 
forget about the little man. 

It was about two minutes from the end of the big picture—some- 
thing about a matador in Spain, the scene a bullfight finale—when I 
heard the little man coming into the cinema. There’s no way of explain- 
ing how or why: I just knew it was him. There was a faint light from 
the door; then I saw a shadow—a small shadow—floating down the 
aisle. There wasn’t any girl or anyone else, just him. He was pretending 
to be a stranger, looking round casually for a seat. But I’ was watching 
him like a hawk and I saw him stop at the end of my row and slide 
himself into the first seat. A moment later he was sitting in the fifth 
seat; then he’d dropped into the seventh seat. There were four seats 
between him and me, and the bull in the film was just making its death 
charge, when I leaped out of my seat and fled towards the cinema exit. 
It was a familiar feeling; only this time I did it quicker than ever before 
I fancy even the little man was surprised. 

It was dark when I got outside. It gave me a feeling of security, 
just like the cinema. I began loitering past the shops, trying to catch 
the sound of the little man’s footsteps. The next thing that happened 
was someone shone a, torch full on me, dazzling me, bathing me in re- 
lentless light. There wasn’t time for any thinking. I just lowered my 
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head and made a wild rush at the light. I think my head went about 
straight into the centre of a stomach. The light went out and I heard a 
strangled “Ouch!” of pain. I must admit it gave me a thrill of sadistic 
pleasure, that moment. The action was so completely and devastatingly 
successful. It put me temporarily in supreme control of the situation. 
I felt a shadow sprawling on the pavement and started running away 
into the darkness. The wind was on my face as I vanished into the 
darkness. . . . Indeed, it was almost exhilarating. 

I guessed that had made him, mad. I heard some shouting and saw 
the torch come on again, whirling savagely. I also heard the surprising 
sound of a shrill whistle. A few minutes later there was an answering 
whistle somewhere ahead of me. These things, happening one after the 
other, got me rather confused, but I had enough presence of mind to 
take a turning and sprint down it deep into the night. 

I had to stop running pretty soon. I had to lean against a lamp- 
pest and take great heaving breaths. Otherwise I felt I should have 
collapsed. I stood there for several tense moments, getting my breath 
back and at the same time listening for the sound of chasing footsteps. 
But by some miracle the quiet remained unbroken. My ears had to be 
content with the dull rustle of wind in the tree-tops that lined the road 
and with far-off occasional hoots of cars. It was very eerie—very eerie 
indeed. For, I suddenly realized, because there were no footsteps it did 
not mean I was not being followed. I would be a fool not to concede 
more than average intelligence to the little man. He was the sort, I 
decided, visualizing his small, crafty face, alive with hidden cunning, 
who would possibly wrap cloth over his boots—or even take them off. 
In a flash all sense of temporary relief vanished. Standing there I be- 
came aware, with a blinding horror, that every shadow, however vague, 
every rustle, however muffled, might not be what it seemed. Even the 
solid shapes of the trees might not be real. . . . I think it was when I 
got to that state of mind that I gave up all efforts to preserve my 
morality, my sense of ethics, my character of an ordinary citizen who 
some hours previously had been sitting in his respectable office, doing 
his respectable job. There, swimming in the menacing shadows of a 
suburban residential street, I gave it all up and became the hunted 
fugitive, the animal who must use his cunning—not only to outwit his 
chaser, but to dispose of him. 

I can remember how clear and simple it all became. It was as if 
a tremendous load had fallen away. I felt a wave of confidence pouring 
into me. At the same time I felt myself in powerful control of my 
senses, became aware of newly-acquired strength. I waited not in fear, 
but in expectancy, for what I knew would eventually come. I didn’t 
mind how long the wait now that I knew exactly what course of action 
to follow, exactly what events were going to take place. And it was a 
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long wait. I felt the cold night air creeping into my clothes, enveloping 
my feet, my fingers, my ears, sinking into my limbs. I didn’t dare stamp 
or flap my arms for fear of giving my position away. For now, the 
whole essence of success was surprise. I had moved close into the shadow 
of a tree, merging myself into its frame. I could not possibly be seen 
against that dark outline. There I waited, breathing as quietly as pos- 
sible, hardly daring to move a muscle. In fact, I felt it would be danger- 
ous even to think—I might weaken in my new resolve—so I deliberately 
devoted my mind to counting numbers. 

I had reached one hundred and forty-five, I think, when I heard 
him coming. Probably to anyone else it would have sounded just like 
a rustle of wind in the trees, or a leaf blowing about—but, of course, 
that was just what he would have wanted me to think. I envisaged now 
his triumphant smile, his sense of achievement, and smiled to myself. 
There was hardly any sound, just that faint, occasional, apparently 
casual rustle. I can’t imitate the sound in writing, but it was rather like 
somebody turning over the pages of a newspaper. And that, of course, 
reminded me of how I had first seen him, sitting there in the barber’s 
shop, so insignificant, so innocent. A huge burning indignation swept over 
me at the thought of all the trouble he had given me. What had I ever 
done to him? Who was he to hound me down like a criminal? What 
right had he to bring terror into my life? It would take me weeks to 
recover from that one evening. And my wife—God knows what she 
would be thinking. 

I had just reached the apex of these thoughts when I saw him. 
He was only a few feet away from me—the vaguest of shadows—but 
a sixth sense told me that it was him. He was sliding along, like some 
dirty, little sneak thief. I counted as he came nearer, giving him a certain 
number of steps to come level. One—two—three—four—five—six. 
“Seven,” I said out loud, or I might even have shouted it, to startle 
him. Then I leapt forward and clutched him, and we went rolling on 
to the ground. 

I had taken him completely by surprise. I was able to get my hands 
round his neck just where I wanted to. I knew exactly what to do: I 
had read it all in considerable detail in a crime novel. I held my fingers 
firmly into the flesh of his neck, pressing my body hard down on him, 
and with my two thumbs I felt for the narrow stem of his windpipe. I 
had got him—I knew I had got him. I could feel him suddenly strug- 
gling convulsively, like a drowning man. I maintained my grip, pressing 
tighter and tighter. I could feel my nails cutting into the flesh of his 
neck. I could hear the breath ebbing out of him. My stranglehold sank 
deeper and deeper. . . . Then, suddenly, like an immense nightmare, 
the darkness seemed to swoop down on me, pouring over me in a gigantic 
wave of pain. Conscious of a helpless, detached sensation of bewilder- 
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ment, I felt myself falling away . . . falling, falling, falling . . . down 
into a deep, black oblivion. 


When I opened my eyes again it was no longer dark, but bright 
daylight. I was no longer fighting for my life in a quiet back street, 
but lying in bed in a hospital ward, with sunshine pouring through a 
window and falling in great streaks across the white coverlet. 

There was a white-coated nurse sitting at a table in one corner. 
When she saw me open my eyes, she got up and came over. She was 
smiling—somehow it warmed me through and through to see her smile. 
I felt I just wanted to lie back there and drowse away, with everything 
big and white and peaceful, with the sunshine pouring in, and the nurse 
smiling. But there was something stopping me, something small and 
hard-pressing far away at the back of my mind. I didn’t quite know 
what it was, and I couldn’t quite express myself. 

I looked up beseechingly at the nurse. She smiled and bent down, 
putting a cool hand on my head. 

“It’s all right, you just relax,” she said. “You’ve had a nasty ex- 
perience, a terrible shock, but you’re going to be all right now. You 
just lie back and go to sleep again.” 

But I couldn’t go to sleep, I couldn’t. She must have known that, 
I thought irritably. I tried to tell her what I wanted with my eyes. 
I looked at her pleadingly, passionately, begging her to answer my un- 
formed question. For a few moments she stood looking down at me, a 
puzzled line creasing her forehead. Then she seemed to understand. 

She gave a wide, reassuring smile. 

“Now, don’t you worry. You’ve had a nasty shock. Some madman 
tried to strangle you. Your neck’s been cut about a bit... . But there‘s 
nothing permanently damaged. A week or two here and we'll be able 
to pack you off home.” 

I looked at her dumbly. I felt as if I were about to tumble over 
the edge of a terrifying precipice, which I had climbed painfully and 
laboriously. I motioned her nearer, struggling to speak. The words came 
out at last, each one hurting the dry swollen lining of my throat. 

“Please,” I said. “Please, bring me a mirror.” 

The nurse hesitated, then nodded. She went over to the corner of 
the room and came back holding a large oval hand-mirror. 

“There you are,” she said soothingly. “Only some bandages around 
your neck. Nothing very frightening, is it?” 

But I didn’t answer her. I looked in the mirror and the face I saw 
was a familiar one. It was small and ugly, with protruding teeth and 
sunken eyes, and the head was bald and round, like a bullet. 
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W. S. Graham 
THE SEVENTH JOURNEY 


Time and again a Mayscape’s botany shapes 
My weathering heart that shakes and marks a door. 


Forerunning the rose and climbing swans and skies 
My anvil hill (who tells what a faith will forge?) 
Makes trim a law-landmark for summer’s instrument 
Makes sure example of the skinflint spring 

That fires a country foreword to my spinal stair 
And fashions a journey’s flora, in my liveoak sense. 
Cock of the season-printed North, with a name of litmus 
Testing the pollen scales and scotfree crimson lyns, 

My ceaseless trespass steps a bridge-swung formula. 
With wonder towards, expecting only, prophecy 

From any pedestrian ocean or fisherman, 

I, in the rills and eddy of a wreck’s triton scream 
Gesture a harbour in morning for a beggar finch. 

An easter tree of crosses, green sin by sin 

Sprouts a long spite of inches on my stepping zodiac 
That whets a young moon in the tightrope ruffian dusk 
To screech cut water from Christ’s walking feet. 


It has been dialogue and garden’s answer 
In my nightfalling heart, delving a valley. 


Beyond my dawnrung footgems tilts a stellar phrase 
Preaching a discovered hallow to my world’s toe-stars 
Till my truth’s accident builds a sealed tropic of love 
Girt with a cage of latitudes no gauge destroys 

And exiled in a molecule no liberty selects. 

Here is the midwife anarchy of longed for summer. 
Here is the husband hearseman in the enchanted meter. 
And I am the eyelashed son with a private proverb 
Dreaming a glenman’s library under Cruachan. 
Count out the thunderlimits of the exquisite step 
Through the griefless arcade of this median spring. 
Count out the distant seasons. The towns lie under. 
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Hear the far face and voice as though of winter. 
Somewhere in distilled harmonies a tumult spins 

One for each human constellation in a skull, 

And blows a world of faculties in a watched bubble 

And ribs my magpie comet in a cage without grievance. 


History has run along my heart’s boundaries 
And webbed a creature, so making noisy war. 


Time takes my hand. Here, as the headland fosters joy 
Caverned in foreheads, outlawed in whinstone fists, 

The calendar calls diagrams down dinging' wells. 

The nighthead tells my simple destination 

With the unstinted wailing signs of encirclement 

That break upon the shores of my deserves. 

The earth, braced as a steed to draw the prince 

With spear of joy between the cockroach spires 
Revolves in each ingredient and flower, 

Turns with the meadow’s gentle acrobat. 

I fall not here nor ever when beetles clock blood 

That flows in a crimson aqueduct on the green heartside, 
Can fear suggest my lover in a puppet sexton 

Dangling a wilderness of love from her fond ceiling. 

I fill the chart but the heart is a changing ground. 

The eye is a lake. The sky is Neptune hovering. 

May was my law. Nineteen forty-two. 


Leigh Parkford 
A POEM 


The desert moon rests like a china plate upon 
A shelf of ebony nailed with stars. 


Night penetrates the subdued rustling 
Of shifting winds. The far-off 


Cries of vultures mock the shadows, 
Stretching protecting arms over the flat grey rocks. 
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A side-winder twists his leathery body 
Across dry cool sand. The china 


Plate smashes on the jagged mountain peaks, 
And the sun showers 


Light again on the flowering desert. 


José Garcia Villa 


A POEM 


Veritable only is, 
Indeed death only, 
To suppose which 
More truthful is 


Than all truth is. 

To be central or God—I 
Came Jesus cross-high: 
Unstrange at all 


Everybody’s clock 

Ticks death’s weather 
To commemorate which 
Tombs laud the last page. 


God—I, natheless, 
Autobiographize complete 
Central on the first page. 
Our tigric finality. 


The Lamb and the Tiger 
More truthful than, 
Being One, 

More death-sure then 
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Being unmen 
More certain of 
More final of 
Certainly love. 


W. S. Graham 
CONTINUAL SEA AND AIR 


So does the sea 

If answer take save men from death in air 
Does nurse the liveman’s trade and God‘s flare 
Feature to be. 


Catastrophe 

Slapped tinbox on my element put down 
By falling, fills the sea with tumbled men 
For saving me. 


Afloat yes Venus goddess over fair, 

Seafriend to progress, she and airlight there 
By eyes wheelwrighting wreck the garrison. 
Hark, we, experiment to progress, on 

Sealaw and emerald and pitched maintainer 
Latch summer in the whale. From death in air, 
From wing ribbed in a char of childish skin, 
From landbreath, animal on earth or brain. 


Catastrophe 

Tinbox afloat in damage where I hear 
All livemen in the dusk along the shore 
Floats men in me. 


So does the sea 

Save men their breath in air. The long outline 
Leans over waving houses, new marine 

Green man to be. 
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Morton Fineman 


THE VETERAN 


It was just getting dark, and the lights in the houses of the old 
neighborhood were coming on, one by one, bursting forth like yellow 
blossoms on each side of the street. Venkos walked slowly, without seeing 
any one that he knew. People passed him without a glance. In the old 
days, he thought reflectively, he would have run into some of the guys, 
headed for the tappy for a beer about this time of night. He thought 
too how once it had been an ordeal to walk along the streets in the 
uniform that still seemed strange, unable to shove his hands into pockets, 
and have people stare at him, even though their look was full of a 
fond, smiling curiosity. 

All the old things seemed invested with a poignance now that he 
was again walking in the streets of the neighborhood. He thought of 
all the things he’d done without ever realizing that they would have the 
value of reminiscence. It had been like this, Venkos found himself 
musing, walking home from the garage still wearing the oiled dungarees 
of the day, his hands thrust deep into civilian pockets, his throat full 
of a dry ache for a glass of beer. Ahead of him the street would be 
darkening into evening, then the neon lights would start popping on. 
At the corner he’d stop and go into the tappy. Then he’d get the beer 
and find out what happened to the horses he’d played, and perhaps shoot 
a couple games of darts. And finally he would walk out with some of the 
other guys and go home to eat dinner. 

Venkos was a slightly built young man. The bony ridges that 
shaped his face rose sharply beneath the tropical tanned skin which 
the pallor of hospitalization had not yet effaced. The new service winter 
green blouse that fitted tightly across his shoulders, emphasizing their 
thinness, had been issued to Venkos at San Francisco. On the front of 
the blouse were pinned the bright campaign ribbons, and beneath them, 
the sharpshooting medals he’d earned long, long ago at boot camp. 

All the way home on the train Venkos had thought of how he 
would walk into the tappy again, and go quietly up to the bar where 
Max was and ask for a beer. Often Venkos had imagined exactly how 
Max would act when he came walking in after having been away for 
so long. 

The long train ride across the country had been a boring, crowded 
and necessary interlude. At Chicago he’d changed trains, the new one 
as bad as the old, full once more of short, fat, well-dressed men with 
pink tonsures, holding the ubiquitous brief case, who, as soon as they 
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spotted the campaign ribbons Venkos wore, started talking. It seemed 
to Venkos that the world was composed of pudgy men in hundred dollar 
suits who’d been boots at Parris Island twenty-five years ago and wanted 
to tell all about its rigors in hoarse, short-winded voices. 

Venkos had sat, unresponsive, coldly, crushing the rolled newspaper 
in his hands with tight fingers, wishing to be alone as he looked through 
the window at the countryside that did not interest him. Through his 
mind the placid chronology of days long past unfolded again, as it had 
when he’d lain awake at night in the hospital, knowing that he would 
come home now for a little while at least, until it gained ascendancy 
over all else in his mind, falling away only when he slept at last. 


When Venkos stood in front of the taproom, he tried to feel casual, 
but the flood of excitement he felt overwhelmed him. He pushed open 
the door very slowly, about to see what he left intact in the memory 
and that time had generously bypassed for this moment of his return 
alone. 

The sudden rush of voices swelled toward him as if in welcome, in- 
distinguishable and murmurous, arpeggios of sound over which distance 
and memory had cast their own enchantment: speaking to him of home, 
speaking of the streets of the old neighborhood, and the catalpa trees, 
bloomed and shadowed, in the suinmer. A tight pain of happiness seemed 
to leap forward in his chest. He walked to the bar and placed his hands 
on the thick dark oval edge, looking at the whiskey bottles that gleamed 
in the pale yellow light cast from the top of the wall mirrors in which 
their image multiplied. 

Venkos stared past the two strange bartenders, searching for Max. 
He heard one of them ask, “What do you say, jack?” The bartender 
came toward him speculatively, a short burly, hoarse-voiced man, his 
eyes full of that professionally impersonal light of recognition. ‘“What’s 
the matter, jack?” he heard the bartender asking as he pressed thick 
knuckles on the gleaming handle of a beer tap. “You shellshock?” He 
grinned with secret humor at Venkos. 

Venkos glanced toward the man, startled by the rasp of his voice 
so close tp him. “I was looking for a guy that works here,” Venkos said. 
“I haven’t seen him for a long time.” He stood erect, composed now, 
garbing the anticipation he felt from the other’s deep, curious eyes. 

“T guess you mean little Max,” the bartender said. 

Venkos smiled at the hint of affectionate knowledge in the barten- 
der’s voice, feeling friendlier. “You know Max?” 

“Everybody knows Max.” 

“Where is he?” Venkos asked. 

“He'll come rolling in about seven,” the bartender said, grinning in 
turn at the rapid smile that reappeared on Venkos’ face. 
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“For a minute there I thought he wasn’t around any more.” 

“The day Max leaves,” the bartender said emphatically, “they can 
give this tappy back to the Indians.” 

Venkos laughed, peering at the big electric clock on the wall as 
if the impatience in his eyes would hurry its imperturbable black fingers 
toward seven o’clock. “You drinking?” he heard the bartender ask. 

“No,” he said, “Dll just wait for Max.” 

“Is it something special?” Curiosity broke through the humor in 
the bartender’s voice. 

“In a way,” Venkos declared, glancing self-consciously at the man. 
“I used to hang around here in the old days.” 

The bartender chuckled. “Well, take it easy, kid,” he said, catching 
the eye of someone who'd just come up to the bar. 

Left alone, Venkos looked at the people in the place, wondering 
if some one he knew would come in. Then Venkos realized that all the 
guys he’d known were gone. About this time, he remembered, they’d 
be coming in, and Max would be alone behind the bar. He looked to- 
ward the corner where the dartboard had once been fastened to the 
wall that was now bare. 

Jesus, Venkos thought, the place was different. He noticed the booths, 
and the girls that were sitting around chattering loudly. Venkos had been 
unaware of the girls before, and he stared hostilely at them. He saw one 
of them eyeing him, a small pretty, blonde-haired girl with one of those 
pointed, softly sculpted faces. Venkos thought to himself how, if this had 
been any other tappy, he would have grinned in admiring acknowledge- 
ment, then gone toward the girl. When he looked at the girl again, she 
was talking animatedly to her companion. She turned her head suddenly 
toward Venkos as if conscious all the time of his, disapproving inspection. 
She smiled at him again, warmly, flirtatiously, as if not believing for a 
second that he was really angered over her presence here. Venkos turned 
back to the bar with embarrassment. 

Max came late, and Venkos watched him walk in quickly, slipping 
behind the bar to take off his coat jacket. He talked to one of the bar- 
tenders as he adjusted the long white apron. Venkos stood where he 
was, grinning to himself as he waited for Max to see him. Venkos 
thought impatiently that Max would never stop talking and turn around. 
Finally Venkos walked toward him. Max was telling the bartender about 
somebody who’d gotten drunk last night. Venkos listened, his thin face 
flushed with pleasure and remembrance. Then he called, “How about 
a beer, Max?” 

Max turncd, staring with surprised recognition at Venkos, who 
faced him across the bar, smiling happily. 

“A long time no see, huh Maxie?” Venkos cried. 

“Well for crying out loud,” Max said slowly. “I thought the spar- 
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rows had you a long time ago, kid.” 

“They let me out of the hospital last week,” Venkos said. He grab- 
bed Max’s hand impulsively. “Jeezus, how you been Maxie?” 

“How’d they treat you, kid?” Max asked, keeping his thin, smooth 
hand limp under Venkos’ hearty pressure. He drew it back as soon as 
he could and looked calmly at Venkos. 

“Soon’s they said I could go, I came right back to the old neigh- 
borhood. Jeezus, they can’t kill the guys in this parish, can they Maxie?” 

“You're the first one of the old gang that’s been around in nearly 
two years,” Max told him. 

Max’s quiet voice made Venkos aware of how loudly he’d been 
talking. His exuberance evaporated, and he felt suddenly timid and con- 
fused before Max’s even glance. As he drank some of the beer in the 
glass before him, he tried hard to recapture that initial outburst of en- 
thusiasm. Somehow out of all the things that had surged so clearly and 
eagerly in his mind, the one scene that he’d pictured with the sharpest 
pleasure had been Max’s excitement and delight when he walked in. 

“When did they take down the dart board?” Venkos asked at length, 
setting down the glass of beer. He saw Max glance toward the corner 
where the board had once hung under the wall light. 

“About a year ago,” Max said. “The guys that used it were all gone 
by then. The trade we got now just don’t seem to shoot darts.” 

Venkos thought to himself, with quiet outrage, that he said it much 
too carelessly, and he felt the excitement slip completely away from him. 
He stared silently at Max, cupping his palm around the beer glass, faint- 
ly embarrassed by the way he’d taken the enthusiasm for granted as far 
as Max was concerned. Venkos thought hopefully of the old days, look- 
ing at the strange faces about him clouded in cigarette smoke. The early 
evenings in the coolness came back, and the faint smell of the beer, the 
handful of guys crowded around the dart board bickering vehemently 
over a dubious toss. . . . Joe Diamond, Paul, Eddie Turch, Tink and 
Donovan . . . all of them, all the guys in the parish that he’d grown up 
with. They swarmed afresh into Venkos’ mind, drawn back by this 
moment of loneliness he felt from all the compass points to which they’d 
been sent. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded harshly, unaware of how un- 
reasonable he sounded. “Didn’t you think that the guys that like to shoot 
darts would ever come back?” 

Max laughed with discomfort at the intensity in Venkos’ voice. 
“Hell, I don’t own the place, kid. You see for yourself how things have 
changed since the old days. We even got a trio that plays music every 
night at nine o'clock.” 

“You think I can afford to drink a beer here?” Venkos said. 

“That’s the way things go, kid,” Max told him gently. “Everything 
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is strictly top dollar.” Max refilled his glass. “It’s on the house, kid,”’ he 
said and Venkos withdrew his hand from his pocket. 

“Thanks,” he said. 

“There’s nobody around, kid,” Max continued. “You remember 
Paul? They tell me he was knocked off some place in Italy. Maybe some 
of the other guys are dead now too. You just can’t keep things the 
same, kid.” 

Venkos’ face grew immobile; his eyes held a shocked, faraway look; 
his fingers rubbed the sides of the beer glass carefully. Max’s gentle, 
factual words with their reasonable note of entreaty echoed in his mind, 
and except for the stillness of his expression and the look in his eyes, 
Venkos gave no sign that he’d even heard Max. “Crissake,? he said 
finally, his voice level, low, credulous at last, “that’s a nice thing.” 

He couldn’t tell Max, Venkos thought with slow, embittered clarity. 
Jeezus if he couldn’t talk to Max—who could he talk to? Venkos wasn’t 
sure what he wanted to talk about. It was simply that he wanted to be 
able to do the talking: to feel that he could do the talking when it as- 
sumed shape, when it fell into place, and he could say it. 

Venkos thought to himself how he would go home tonight. He 
would let himself in the house quietly. His mother would be inj the kit- 
chen, and she would hear him regardless of how noiselessly he’d come in. 
She would come out of the kitchen toward the stairs he was ascending, 
and he’d stop, turned and waiting for the unadorned greeting that was 
certain to come. If he didn’t stop she would move back to the kitchen 
in silent, hurt isolation: so he always waited. 

“Is that you, Ben?” 

Dey eS: a 

Now she would be close to him, peering worriedly at his thin face. 
“Where did you go?” 

“Out. I had a few beers to kill some time.” 

She was worried because he wasn’t happy. “What is it?” she’d ask. 
“Isn’t it nice to be home again, Ben?” 

If he started up the stairs, she’d come after him saying, “You worry 
me so, slipping in and out of the house and never saying a word.” She‘d 
start to cry because she was baffled: he was her son, and God had spared 
him to return home to see her, and she could do nothing to make him 
BaD y cee 

“I’m all right, mother,” he’d say, going up the stairs swiftly to leave 
the sound of her tears. In his room he’d undress and get into bed, and 
think that another day was gone and soon he would leave. 


“How long you going to be around, kid?” Max asked him. Several 
men had come up to the bar, and one of them was signalling him. Max 
flicked the towel in his hand. 
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“T got seven days left.” 

“Well, have a good time, kid,” Max said. 

“Tl get around.” 

“Now you’re talking.’ Max’s voice rose with genuine enthusiasm. 
He leaned forward and took Venkos’ arm. “Why don’t you stick around? 
The place is full of girls.” 

Venkos grimaced as he finished his beer, setting it down with a final 
ritualistic gesture. “Some other time, Max,” he said. 

Max shrugged his shoulders in resignation. “Come in any time, 
kid, and we’ll talk about old times,” he said without meaning it. 

Venkos’ face broke into an eager smile. “You mean that, Max?” he 
asked hopefully. 

Max flushed. “Jesus, kid,” he said awkwardly, “you ought to relax.” 
Max could think of nothing else to say. He turned away with relief, 
mopping the bar ahead of him with quick, practiced hands, then stopped 
before the men who’d entered. Venkos watched him set up the whiskey 
glasses; then he tugged down the front of his blouse and went out. 

At the corner, Venkos stopped before the bright marquee of the 
movies that cast forth its neon light in a rainbow of color. He grinned 
sourly at the name of the movie, Guadalcanal Diary, then went to the 
cashier’s booth, thrusting a dollar bill through the glass aperture. “I bet 
this is a pip,” he said to the girl. She slid his change and ticket toward 
him, without answering or looking at him, and he passed into the dark- 
ness to see what the movies would have to say about the ’Canal, feeling 
hard and sceptical and lonely. 


Joan Funk 


AT THE WINDOW 


Devoid of all sound 

Of the tree bending wind 

Of the clipped odor found 

In the leaves’ swift smoke 

Through the cold glass as over a cold sea 
The bleak world’s story is told to me. 
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Kenneth Patchen 
CREDIT TO PARADISE 


The golden blood of the sun 
Floods down in splendid abandon; 
And what is full of dread 

Dreams within the heart—for look, 
We expect most from what we fear. 


Even this sun, which spreads its glorious 
Image on our lives, is only caught 

Again by the great frozen hand 

Which tossed it forth. For think, 
Wouldn’t it be more a sun 

If just once it could elude Him? If just once 
It missed the relentless fingers? 


The great can be little. 

The fun of being God would be 

In being nothing; 

To really live, we should be dead too. 
Isn’t all our dread a dread of being 
Just here? of being only this? 

Of having no other thing to become? 
Of having nowhere to go really 

But where we are? 


What power has the sun 

If it must remain the sun? 

We are afraid that one day the hand 

Will not catch us when we come; 

That the remorseless fingers will not close over us 


And I think that is our strongest will— 
The reason all our dreams of paradise 
Are dreams of an unlimited disorder 
In a lawless anonymity. 
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Nicholas Moore 


EIGHTH ODE 


O wintry weather, 
Crisp of frost, sofa of snow, O you 
Who burn the fingertips, 
Who freeze the lips, 
Allow me now to patch my heart together, 
And dream of summer skies of impeccable blue. 


Under these we would live, 
Lying upon the warm and gentle sands, 
Or in the meadow-grasses, 
While Time so passes 
That it falls like feathery grains between the hands 
And gives us lazy peace no winter gives; 


We are like children, 
Hoping against all hope for happiness. 
Weather that chills and kills 
Against our wills, 
O you who hold our world to hopelessness, 
Lend us that sun that all your clouds keep hidden! 


O wintry, wintry weather, 
Let us move together 
From pole to pole, 
From North to South, 
And warm the soul 
With peace and youth, 
Be fiery, bright 
Through Time’s and all the world’s dark night. 


But O we speak 
Impossibilities. Your nature’s raw 
With cold and final terror. 
We in our error 
Who seek your kindness, vainly now implore, 
Inanimate weather, cruel to the weak, 
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Great wintry weather, 
God of unkindness, bleak, deep, petrifying; 
What aid now can you give 
To help us live 
Whose colds and frosts give succour to our dying 
Only, and hold us frozen from each other. 


Yet streams the sun 
In brilliant fires through my bleak windowpane! 
O Sun, O Life, we know 
Dark weathers go, 
And leave us gay after the terror’s done, 
Free to love winds and skies of blue again! 


Ah! wintry weather, 
Crisp of frost, sofa of snow, O you 
Who burn the fingertips, 
Who freeze the lips, 
The sun will help me patch my heart together, 
And turn the world to utmost light of blue. 


Nicholas Moore 


BUTTERFLY SUMMER 


The red admiral and the peacock, the saffron, 
The white—the butterflies fly in rings, delight 
The eye of Mr. Temperamorture as he turns 
Before his slick chalet, and breathes the air. How sweet 


These colours seem! There is a gleam in the sun, 
And Mr. Temperamorture, as he walks, feels free 
In this glossiest of summers, when a war 

Draws to its close, and an era opens. He 


Twirls his cane, and watches these insects waver 
Over the green fields, plucks the honeysuckle 

For his buttonhole, and forgets death and disaster, 
The lizard’s eye or the thistle’s ambushed prickle. 


VAN) 


All is well with the world. The gods are laughing in heaven, 
Who have arranged these disastrous mortal, affairs, 
Having had, for the time being, enough of their fun. 
Mr. Temperamorture, alive in the glowing airs 


Of Liberty, walks abroad and contemplates 
From his assured possessions the new possessions 
Of his contemporaries, who have won 

A certain freedom from the death of nations. 


But let us return to the butterflies! In their amours 
They are most convincing, and delight with their bright 
Colours. Mr. Temperamorture sees 

Them float in the summer airs with quick delight. 


David Cornel DeJong 
DYING IN THE FAITH 


Now that everything’s been listened to, everyone’s 
mother silenced, each wife spiked of confessions, 

all the kids frozen, and nearest relations spaded 

upside down, why do I keep hanging across this 
uncertain sill, so encumbered with conscience and 
wrongly armed against the assault of angels and worms? 


Their mouths $0 oval, their expectant heads rearing, 
their eyes puled bare, their yellow mouths clanging. 
Father of fallible faiths and felicities, do not 

let them purr, rubbing their diaphrams together. 

Why must I listen unto, listen upon, these hungry ones 
who are around, above, inside and athwart my dyirg? 


Monsoon of everything, pecan groves failing, dogs 
clamorous, and that sun, now bubble sun, issue of 

the clay pipes I blew when seven, and the scared up 
sparrows scolding from the lentils, and the weasels 

in the shoulder pads—are these the sum of my deeds 
subtracted from someone’s duty, valor, love and courage? 
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Tug the line, watch the gay dauber, but clutch 

the Pennsylvania-Dutch painted panels. The erstwhile 
house is floating now; well-fed angels tend the oars, 
death’s at the rudder, because everything was staked 
on the scheme the ubiquitous mind concocted 

but raffled off for one mug-full of forgetting. 


Arthur O'Keefe 
FROM BIRTH, THE BEGINNING SORROW 


Rising slow heat in the body, 

With wings that spread murmuring 

The dawn like a dove stretches 

Cloistering the deep valleys with oyster colors. 


Burning red brand of the sun, 
A fire dagger 

Plunged in the white side, 

Fires the ice-flowers with blood. 


Green, and bitter are the berries fed 
Heating the milk to red bubbles 
Naked as the black hair in golden light 
And tears fall like eyelashes 

Before the eyes in steady waterfall. 


A tortured echo 

In a circle of replies, 

But still seeking the flower flakes 

He kicks with thunder the shattering light 
As it seeks the pasture of the past. 


Like the turning page 

Youth’s dimpled face sees Troy 
Only to hear the clock 

Twice, three times, four. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Gaston Figueira 


SOUTH AMERICAN LETTER 


Calle Magallanes, 1070 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
May 30, 1944 

My dear friend Norman Macleod: 

Your good letter of March twenty-first reached me too late to make possible 
my sending the South American Letter for the Maryland Quarterly in time: for 
the June issue. Even an air mail letter could not have reached you by the date 
indicated: June first. I shali be delighted to send the Maryland Quarterly a 
letter every three months. 

Here is the news: 

The publishing house La rama de oro of Buenos Aires will announce the 
forthcoming publication of a new book La Lampara que anda by the great Uru- 
guayan poet, Emilio Oribe, who was in the United States in 1942. In the same 
series of La rama de oro there have already appeared Marinero en tierra by 
Raphael Alberti, Sonetos espirituales by Juan Ramon Jiménez, and Las nubes by 
Luis Cernuba. 

On the eighth of June, in the association of “Amigos del Arte,’ the Ecua- 
dorian poet Gonzalo Escudero, present minister of his country to Uruguay, will 
present a talk on “Landscape in Ecuadorian Poetry.’ He will be introduced to 
the group by Mr. Albert Franklin. Mr. Franklin’s book Ecuador, Portrait of a 
People, which has been a great success in the United States, is being translated 
into Spanish for early publication by an important firm (Rioplatense). 

The great revelation of 1943 in Brazilian poetry has been Haydée Nycolussi. 
Her book Fiesta na sombra is one of the most profound books of poems published 
in Brazil in recent times. Her expression is modern, very personal and, although 
a little disorderly at times, always interesting. 

At Buenos Aires, the third issue of the review Cosmorama, devoted ex- 
clusively to poetry, has just appeared. The editors maintain that it is the true 
function of poetry to be useful both to the poet and to the masses. It is necessary 
for the poet’s message to invade popular ground, to penetrate the emotions of 
more diverse groups of people, and to elaborate thus an authentic glory in which 
we can all participate as a natural consequence. The address of the review 
Cosmorama is: Bulnes Street, 1448, Buenos Aires. 

An excellent book in prose, published recently in Montevideo, is Reyles by 
Josefina Lerena Acevedo de Blixen. As the title indicates, it is a study of the life 
and writings of the great Uruguayan novelist and essayist Reyles, who died a 
few years ago. It is a definitive work, exhausting a rich theme. 

The review Remo, which is published in Rio de Janeiro, announced that 
various French writers living in the Brazilian capitol will translate into French 
for publication in Rio de Janeiro the best of classical and modern Brazilian novels. 
The majority of these French writers are refugees from the war. 
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In Buenos Aires the new publishing house Elan has recently issued Alberto 
Cordoba’s wonderful new novel Don silenio. This novel is the first publication 
of this new house, which plans to issue the works of writers from all over Ameri- 
ca. In his novel Coérdcba describes with great clarity and vigor the mountains 
and small villages of northern Argentina, with which region he is thoroughly 
familiar and where he has traveled on muleback. 

Reynaldo Moura has just published a new book Mar do tempo. We think 
that in his new book Moura widens his double vision by injecting it with his 
dynamic humor. 

The eminent philologist and critic Amado Alonso, the author of a book on 
Pablo Neruda’s poetry, gave three lectures during the last days of May at the 
University of Montevideo. 

The subjects of his lectures were: Lope de Vega, Rubén Dario, and Garcia 
Lorca. He discussed especially “the literary sources” of these authors. Talking 
about Garcia Lorca, Dr. Alonso said: 

“Poetry has two complementary sides, one of which is poetry as an individual 
expression (in which case there could not be literary history). To the extent 
that poetry has a personal, original, virgin quality, it cannot be in direct relation 
to any other poetic expression. But poetry is also a matter of form and this in- 
volves tradition.” 

Amigo Macleod, I am a bit pressed pressed for time. My next letter will be 
more extensive and detailed, if that will be better suited to your purpose. There 
will be more news then because it will be winter and the intellectual work will 
become intensified, 

My best greeting, friend Macleod, 

GAsToNn FIGuERA 

Translated from the Spanish by Barbara Schochet 


Herbert Schaumann 


CHILDREN ON A DOORSTEP 


Collect the fragments of a crinkling cloud 
And follow a procession into laughter 
Where glances reaching into thought converge 


On snails and butterflies. Let no conceit 
Discount the risk inaccurately charted 
Of being like the children on a doorstep. 


They trapped the devil in their mother’s clothespress 
And have the actual thimble who is God 
Along among their marbles in a pocket. 
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They see a soldier leave a room and know 
All about horses. Or a kite gets tangled 
And their excitement runs to acorn-cups. 


Theirs are the uncoercive vestibules 
Of nightfall in a greatness of such space 
That street lamps lean a little to observe them. 


You never may have noticed how much fright 
Mounts in the shoreward combers. They and death 
Attend the crest where connotations alter. 


BOOKS 


Vivienne Koch 


REGIONS OF THE HEART 


The Women on the Porch. By Caroline Gordon. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


A Walk in the Sun. By Harry Brown. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
Dangling Man. By Saul Bellow. New York: The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


Boston Adventure, By Jean Stafford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$2.75. 


While it is sometimes too convenient to see relationships between books 
revicwed together which might not be apparent were they considered singly, it 
happens that the four novels I shall deal with share a basic obsessive quality. At 
least three of them are cast in emotive images of a valued past, and one, A Walk 
in the Sun, is centered in the currently acceptable image of war. As such, the 
latter is less original and more predictable than the others. It stretches its. con- 
tents—a few hours’ history of a Yank platoon in the Italian invasion—beyond 
its more appropriate domain of short story into a novelette. But after all, we have 
Joyce’s Ulysses as the monument of only twenty hours in Dublin so that it cannot 
be the duration of the action which limits A Walk in the Sun, but rather the 
fragility of meaning which almost vanishes when spun out past its legitimate 
statement. Harry Brown, whose poetry, once it abandoned the cut-up stage of its 
Vice Versa days, showed care and knowingness, has written his first sustained 
prose work attractively and neatly, and yet with a certain literary phoniness that 
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is hard to define. Perhaps it springs from the same kind of condescending boy- 
scoutism which offended me in A Bell for Adano. It is a little terrifying, and 
sometimes a bit incredible, when all the enfants terribles of Time and the New 
Yorker get converted en masse to the idea of the common man and lavish upon 
him the rather unreal good will which formerly went into their overtures to 
Fortune. That is not to say that the experience of war may not have effected 
genuine conversions so that, now, Bronx clerks and Brooklyn boys are really the 
people they most admire. 

But if style is a reflector of attitude, Private Brown’s deliberately quiet, 
under-stated, literary “‘un-literaryness,” if I may use the term, seems to mirror 
a kind of conventionalized heroic disillusion which is peculiar to this war. In re- 
trospect, the violent imagistic prose of Cummings’ Enormous Room seems the 
measure of the more naive, direct and bitter disillusion of the first world war. 
The difference between the two styles may well be the guage of the difference 
in the meaning of the two wars to two generations. It is worth remembering in 
this connection that Hemingwayan understatement as an expression of an attitude 
toward experience did not come in until the late twenties. Private Brown’s work, 
like so much of his generation’s, derives largely from Hemingway. But added to 
that there is in his writing a kind of New Yorker, O.W.I., Auden-MacNeice 
currency which makes it at once a little more and a little less than Hemingway’s 
prose. On the whole, he comes through with greatest effect in the communication 
of the dreary boredom of warfare and its enormous planlessness in terms of the 
individual experience. 


Saul Bellow, Mr. Brown’s senior by one year (he is twenty-eight), might be 
his grandfather so far as his response to war is concerned. Dangling Man is a 
novelette by an intellectual, about intellectuals, and will, I am afraid, be read 
largely by intellectuals. It deals with a section of recent intellectual experience 
which is still so immediate in the memories of those who have discussed this 
novel that it is not unlikely their evaluation of Mr. Bellow’s writing as “the 
best prose of this generation” has something a bit narcissistic in it. The diary 
form through which Dangling Man unfolds the predicament of its hero, an 
unemployed civilian awaiting induction, is calculated to make his story seem 
very much the actual experience of the reader who possesses a similar accretion 
of implied experience. 


For while the setting of Mr. Bellow’s story is Chicago, his Joseph, Iva (the 
young wife who supports him), their “radical” friends, and their lower middle- 
class relatives are types one can find in any large urban center in America. The 
younger people are the well-educated, disillusioned leftists who have been dis- 
possessed economically by the depression, spiritually by the collapse of their values, 
and externally, by the war. They are cynical, intellectually sophisticated but, 
at the same time, emotionally barren and socially raw. As a group, or milieu, they 
are already fast disappearing as Dangling Man demonstrates only too efficiently: 
“We have friends but we no longer see them. A few live in distant parts of the 
city. Some ard in Washington and some in the army; one is abroad. My Chicago 
friends and I have grown steadily apart . . . Possibly some of our differences 
could be mended. But, as I see it, the main bolt that held us together has given 
WAY, sk ehew 
a As in the more traditional novel of ideas, the people in Mr. Bellow’s book 
only serve to dramatize his points. Rarely, except in the case of Etta, the spoiled 
adolescent niece, who almost sensually works up a scene in which she suggests 
Joseph has “attacked” her, does he make the characters individually distinct. Per- 
haps that is because Etta, stands for no particular set of attitudes or values. She 
is just an undeveloped version of original sin. 
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When the analysis of a man alone (for that, briefly, is what Dangling Man 
is about) is completed, and Joseph is swallowed, with the others who went before, 
in the gigantic maw of war, he almost welcomes what he has so long been dread- 
ing. “I had not done well alone. I doubted whether anyone could. To be pushed 
upon oneself entirely put the very simple facts of existence in doubt. Perhaps 
the war could teach me, by violence, what I had been unable to learn during 
those months in the room. Perhaps I could sound creation by other means. Per- 
haps. But things were now out of my hands. . . I am in other hands relieved 
of self-determination, freedom cancelled. Hooray for regular hours. And for the 
supervision of the spirit! Long live regimentation!”’ 

Dangling Man is the bitter and conscience-stricken evaluation of one seg- 
ment of the generation between two wars. The most paradoxical aspect of that 
gifted but unhappy group of whom Mr. Bellow writes with such compelling 
honesty is that they were, at once, the most intense individuals possible in our 
kind of society and, at the same time, were committed to a view of society that 
implies little toleration for differences. Once that view no longer obtained, they 
were compelled, so meagre were their human resources, to face the frightening 
alternative of utter isolation or total immersion in the mass. The latter apparently 
seems the lesser of two evils to Mr. Bellow and from that choice, a choice of the 
lack of choices, he appears to hope for some kind of emotional renewal. If that 
should occur the faults of his, on the whole, distinguished first effort may 
disappear. 


Both Jean Stafford, a young Westerner, and Caroline Gordon, the Southern 
novelist, cast their ballots for a geographical region. Miss Stafford, utilizing a 
Proustian method, has fixed her imagination on the crumbling, but to her glamor- 
ous, structure of what remains of Boston Back Bay society. To call her a “region- 
alist’? would be a misleading use of a term which, at best, has only ad hoc uses. 
Still, because the types she endows with a kind of mythic significance are so in- 
alterably and traditionally New England, specifically Boston-cut, with features 
which come only of a closely-considered, loving application to local qualities, 
one thinks of Miss Stafford as a kind of inverted regionalist. Her Miss Pride, 
for example, is the arch spinster of all the New England spinsters one has met in 
life or in fiction. It is significant that this intelligent, crotchety, independent, 
selfish old woman plays in Miss Stafford’s fairy tale the dual role of fairy god- 
mother and wicked witch. And, as in a fairy tale, Miss Pride’s outlines alter and 
diminish, merge and separate with a kind of magical fluidity as the perceiving 
sensibility, Sonie Marburg, the I-character of the novel, grows from a deprived 
little girlhood through an introverted adolescence into an adaptable but self- 
conscious young womanhood. 


As a matter cf fact, since Sonie is the perceptor through whom we get the 
report of Back Bay society, it is necessary to recognize the limitations of her 
temperament. Like young Julien in The Red and the Black, Sonie has the soul 
of a secretary—her most valuable and at the same time morally treacherous ability 
being her facility in accepting as eternally exciting, curious, and even good the 
social values and conduct of her employers. To compare her to the well-born 
I-hero of Proust’s Le Temps Retrouvé is inaccurate: Proust’s hero may be a snob 
but Sonie, for all her perceptiveness, is a sycophant. And yet there is a certain 
sagacity in Miss Stafford’s choice of a perceiving agent. For Sonie, like Julien 
in Stendhal’s study of French society, is able to approach the minutiae of her 
new world with the necessary humility and sense of wonder to give her report 
the freshness cf observation without which this study would be unendurably 
derivatory. 
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BATHING GIRL by William Zorach 


(Courtesy of Downtown Gallery) 
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As for Miss Stafford’s technical reliance on Proust, I do not think that is 
an entirely happy choice. For Proust’s complex habit of intimately associating 
the present with the past, of repossessing time through an involuntary associa- 
tional process, is intricately bound up and validated by the total structure and 
meaning of his great work. In Miss Stafford’s novel it is not. It is method super- 
imposed rather than growing out of material, and, as such, is pretentious and 
occasionally downright funny. Her syntax is amusingly un-English in its efforts 
to reproduce the cadence of the Englished Proust: ‘‘This girl, so inferior to my 
conception of a Bostonian, and yet, with all her cordiality, so aloof, unwilling 
even to inquire what my business might be in that drawingroom (For how could 
she have failed to sense immediately that I was an outsider?) had, when she 
began to speak of Hopestill Mather, changed her tone from nervousness to calm 
as if she were held in check by a powerful emotion which had put a stop to the 
vertigo of her introspection and had made her temporarily critical.” 


But what is more seriously at fault in Miss Stafford’s method is that the 
quality of her psychological reflections and recollections are lacking in the imag- 
inative scope and precise, intellectual observation which constitute the determi- 
nistic controls of Proust’s discursive, concentric, highly parenthetical and in- 
volved style. Often, her spun-out comparisons for a single perception are utterly 
pedestrian—familiar psychological facts which, for all the elaborateness of the 
language, are no more original than the “examples” with which a psychology 
instructor illustrates “‘general principles” for freshmen. For example, in describ- 
ing Sonie’s and Phillip’s mutual but unexpressed attempts to appraise one an- 
other she writes: “It was as if we were both of us engaged in a pursuit of phan- 
toms . . . We were like blind men, who through some somatic perspicacity can 
accurately judge spatial relationships and sense the presence of someone in the 
room but cannot, without the assistance of their hearing or their touch know 
who it is. So were we at once the blind men and were the coy creatures who 
would not speak and would not offer up their hands fer the expert, identifying 
touch. Or we were amateurs after nightfali in a terrain we did not know, hear- 
ing the hounds bay their triumph; to our untrained ears the sounds of these 
fanatics might come from any direction, and we stumbled, parting company, 
running this way and that, encouraged »y the nearness of the sound which in 
the next moment was miles away. At last we were to find the captive in the dog- 
rimmed tree, the coon peering suddenly with its owlish eyes, the clever possum 
faking sleep; we had known this was the quarry, this quaint and useless beast, 
but we were disappointed, resented our fatigue and chill, wondered why hunters 
and dogs night after night returned to the woods for the absurd quest. But going 
back the way we came, we did not voice our foolish grief, merely commented on 
the sky and its omens for the next day’s weather.” Precisely what this adds in 
intensity, insight or even “color” to the impact of the original observation it is 
hard to determine. If anything, these extended and uninventive elaborations serve 
merely to thin out and diffuse the meaning of the perception rather than to en- 
rich it. If this be Proust, it is certainly only the shell of his manner and not its 
nexus of subtle and complicated meaning. I prefer Miss Stafford when she gives 
us less embellished observation as of the two young Bostonians who appear “‘to 
have been turned out on the same wheel and in the same proportions and differed 
only in their decorations, like ‘basic’ vases which may be painted appropriately 
for a particular decor.” Boston Adventure, although it makes remarkably good 
reading, is generically as much a curiosity as the curiosities of Boston society 
it painstakingly and lovingly explores. But Miss Stafford can write, and when she 
begins to write her own ticket instead of a clumsy forgery of Proust’s, she will 
probably be very good indeed. 
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Caroline Gordon in The Women on the Porch continues to reveal her ab- 
sorption in the Southern materials handled so magically in Alec Maury, Sports- 
man, and Penhally. This time, however, her frame of reference is extended, for 
she moves from New York to Tennessee and back again, swiftly weaving in 
threads of her story dependent on the geography. But New York, although 
treated realistically enough, is shadowy in comparison with Miss Gordon’s South, 
where every aspect of setting, speech and terrain is seen with the fine clarity 
with which she can trace a leaf or a bug. She is a gifted observer of nature 
with something of Marianne Moore’s authentic knowledge and a similar sen- 
sitivity to the implications for human experience to be distilled from that source. 
Her prose, perhaps the most unaffected and yet the most classically accomplished 
written by any American woman today, is, in one sense, the reflection of the 
security she finds in her application to her basic subject—the South. In a short 
story like the magnificent The Forest of the South, the quiet formality of her 
writing is geared in every florid, death-suffused detail to its eerie and tragic 
subject. 

Unfortunately, however, The Women on the Porch has neither the integra- 
tion of tone nor of material which gave The Forest of the South its haunting 
and evocative beauty. In The Women on the Porch Miss Gordon has, of course, 
attempted a bigger job. As a matter of fact, it is the very ambitiousness of its 
conception which is this novel’s Achilles’ heel. For we are given not only a rich 
and sinister South to which Catherine, the expatriate heroine returns when her 
marriage appears threatened by an affair her husband is having, but also there 
is introduced a kind of allegorical sociology which, to me, seems extraneous to 
the story. 


Miss Gordon appears to be arguing (although her tone is never forensic) 
for the necessity for rooting oneself in an ordered and predictable local society. 
To this end, and to point her moral, she gives Jim Chapman, the deracinated 
middle-westerner teaching in New York, a dissatisfied and barren emotional life 
of which his affair with Edith Ross is only a symptom. But Jim, a teacher of 
history who has finally been made assistant professor after fifteen years as an 
instructor, is not developed sufficiently as a character for us to judge whether, 
in his case, deracination was really a cause or an effect of his temperament. 
Jim, left by his wife, muses: “Middle-westerners, springing out of that rich, 
deep loam of the prairie, are always on their way somewhere else. . . . I never 
felt at home but once in my life. . . . And that was in that room over on 
Eighth Avenue.’ And, that, Miss Gordon seems to be hinting, is because then he 
was at least rooted in the rich period of the Venetian Republics of which he 
was writing. 


But, for the most part, one feels it is a possession by the land Miss Gordon 
is urging, and not possession by the imagination, through a willed act of fealty. 
And, since such possession is always a matter of birth, that is to say, accident, 
one wonders how a spiritual imperative can be derived from it. Yet even 
Catherine, a born Southerner, who in her first moment of emotional turmoil 
instinctively flees to the South for comfort and security from a world that is 
become hostile, shrinks back in alarm at the static, almost paralyzed composure 
of her relatives at Swan Quarter. Her eventual rejection of a life as the wife 
of her cousin, Tom Manigault, as the mistress of his land, a land she loves, 
and her decision to return North with Chapman suggests a recognition on Miss 
Gordon’s part that the possessive South, strong as are its claims for its lovers, 
is yet crumbling, under the pressures of new and inevitable alignments outside it. 


But the conflict, then, between Catherine and Jim has been rather much 
ado about nothing. It is, so far as plot goes, the story of the “other woman’ told 
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along rather conventional lines and without Edith, the rival, ever becoming more 
than a mere wraith for whom Jim, from the first, has only a kind of half- 
contemptuous lust. I think the more fundamental rivalry Miss Gordon meant 
to draw is the one between the two cultures represented by Jim, the rootless 
intellectual, and Catherine, the land-loving Southerner. If that is so, the character 
of this conflict is simplified because of the limitations of the triangular plot. 

When Miss Gordon doesn’t try to prove anything and just writes about 
people, as in her brilliant portrayal of the wealthy Manigault ménage with 
the malignant and yet pitiful overtones of Tom’s mother-fixation and Roy Miller’s 
frantic seduction of the Negro stable boys, she is capable of a high order of 
psychological insight. I have been told that the background for The Women on 
the Porch is Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis. If that is so, the  extra- 
literary references do not appreciably alter the implications of Miss Gordon’s 
story. It is an interesting novel, beautifully written, but with the final outlines 
somehow blurred and leaving one curiously unsatisfied, as at a banquet where 
the hors d’oeuvres promise too much for the chef. Miss Gordon has done and 
will again do more. 


JEFFERSON 


The Life and Selected Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Edited, and with an Intro- 
duction, by Adrienne Koch and William Peden. New York: The Modern 
Library. 95c. 


It must have required some courage for Miss Koch and Mr. Peden to under- 
take this selection from the writings of Thomas Jefferson. The Virginian was a 
prodigious writer. His collected works fill twenty solid volumes; he penned 
about eighteen thousand letters during his lifetime, and of these the editors 
have been able to include only 225. But they are well chosen and the selections 
from Jefferson’s major writings and public papers are excellent. Appearing as 
it does in the inexpensive Modern Library series, the volume is a particularly 
valuable and accessible addition to the Jefferson literature. 

The aim of the editors is to offer “a comprehensive presentation of [Jeffer- 
son’s] thought.” The materials here gathered are so suitable to an estimation of 
his remarkable mind that it would doubtless be wrong to emphasize too strongly 
any difference of opinion over the editors’ brief introductory sketch of Jefferson’s 
life. And yet, for one who is deeply concerned also to know the character of 
the man, it is at points misleading—for example, in its accounts of the election 
of 1800 and the Burr treason trial. To say, in the latter case, that “Jefferson 
betrayed his strong desire for Burr’s conviction” is an understatement broad 
enough to be humorous, if it did not slur over an important episode in Jefferson’s 
public life which his detractors (with some justice) like to stress. Jefferson prac- 
tically managed Burr’s prosecution behind the scenes; and to suggest, as the 
editors do, that Burr was clearly guilty of treason flies in the face of accepted 
historical opinion. 

Whatever blots may be found on Jefferson’s political record, he was not a 
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power-hungry man. One of the most striking things about his character is that 
his personal ambition was so slight and so slow to waken. He was, of course, 
always interested in public affairs, But in spite of the depth of his political 
convictions and the bitterness and violence of his political animosities, he seems 
to have hated a good fight. His preference was for peace, for amiability, for 
compromise. So sensitive was he—particularly after his unhappy experience as 
Revolutionary Governor of Virginia—that it was difficult to lure him back to 
public office. “I find,’ he wrote, “the pain of a little censure, even when it is 
unfounded, is more acute than the pleasure of much praise.” He led a private 
life of tremendous variety and interest, and the desire to return to “my farms, 
my family, and my books,” runs like a red thread through his correspondence. 
In 1781, when only thirty-eight, he was on the verge of what might have been 
a complete and final retirement from politics, but the death of his wife drove 
him back to public service, from which he did not escape until he was an old 
man. 


There were other able contemporaries who probably could have duplicated 
most of the valuable accomplishments of Jefferson’s political career. But there 
was no one who could equal the brilliance of his private life. He lived with a 
curiously quiet and even intensity. He was seldom aroused to the pitch of 
enthusiasm, but his interest in the world burned with a bright and even flame 
through the years. Because, he was what is loosely termed an idealist he has often 
been set down as a dreamer, but in fact no man was more down-to-earth in his 
observations or more pragmatic in his interests. Even his greatest intellectual 
efforts, such as the Notes on Virginia or the Essay on Anglo-Saxon, were far 
more factual than theoretical. One of the leading figures in the development of 
modern democracy, Jefferson never attempted a systematic exposition of his 
political faith. But he did design buildings and devise gadgets (Monticello is 
full of them) and invent a superior plow. He had a passion for detail, an eager- 
ness to record the matter-of-fact that is unmatched by the great men of our 
history. How he loved to count things! The complete text of Notes on Virginia 
is replete with facts and statistics, gathered not in the spirit of drudgery but 
with loving care. When L’Enfant was making plans for Washington, D. C., 
Jefferson was able to send him large-scale city plans of Frankfort, Karlsruhe, 
Amsterdam, Strasburg, Paris, Orleans, Bordeaux, Lyons, Montpelier, Marseil- 
les, Turin, and Milan, which he had carefully collected while in Europe. A 
passage from Jefferson’s travel journals tells us, concerning one small commu- 
nity, of the wages of working men and women, the local patois, the exact size 
of the seignor’s estate, the extent and nature of his legal jurisdiction, the costs 
of criminal prosecutions, the quality of the farming, the length of lease tenures, 
the clothing and appearance of the people, of ‘“‘a superior morsel of sculpture”’ 
owned by the seignor—and finally: “The wild gooseberry is in leaf; the wild 
pear and sweet briar in bud.” Elsewhere he observes with commendable care: 
“The people you will naturally see the most of will be tavern keepers, valets 
de place, and postilions. These are the hackneyed rascals of every country. Of 
course they must never be considered when we calculate the national character.” 

There is in this volume a letter to Lafayette which reveals both the closeness 
of Jefferson’s inquiry and the element of unconscious condescension that was 
mixed with his concern for the people: 

“It will be a great comfort to you to know, from your own, inspection, the 
condition of all the provinces of your own country, and it will be interesting 
to them at some future day, to be known to you. This is, perhaps, the only 
moment of your life in which you can acquire that knowledge. And to do it most 
effectually, you must be absolutely incognito, you must ferret the people out 
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of their hovels as I have done, look into their kettles, eat their bread, loll on 
their beds under pretense of resting yourself, but in fact to find. if they are soft. 
You will feel a sublime pleasure in the course of this investigation, and a sublimer 
one hereafter, when you shall be able to apply your knowledge to the softening 
of their beds, or the throwing a morsel of meat into their kettle of vegetables.” 
—RuicHarp HorstTaDTER 


THE WAY WE LIVED 


The Way Our People Lived: An Intimate American History. By W. E. Woodward. 

New York: E. P. Dutton.. $3.95. 

As the author of the popular New American History and debunking biog- 
raphies of George Washington and General Grant, Mr. Woodward is tempera- 
mentally well fitted for this latest literary effort. He has always striven to do 
something different in his chosen fields). The Way Our People Lived is unique 
in its approach. It is not a conventional chronological history at all. There are 
no accounts of the settling processes, the building of our nation, wars, diplomacy, 
constitutional developments, politics or statesmen. Rather Mr. Woodward has 
chosen to introduce us to various generations of Americans by presentnig selected 
types and weaving his narrative about them and their associates. These types are 
a prosperous cabinet maker of Boston in the 1650’s, a substantial Puritan magis- 
trate-farmer of Sudbury in 1680, a wealthy Virginia gentleman-planter of 1713, 
a successful New York merchant of the mid-eighteenth century, a South Caro- 
linian visitor to Philadelphia in 17763 a cotton planter of the frontier town of 
Augusta, Georgia, in the early 1800’s, a Cincinnati family of the 1830's, four 
young gold-seekers who crossed the plains to make their fortunes in the California 
gold rush, a get-rich-quick Chicago merchant of the 1870’s with whom we can 
even witness ‘the spread and destruction of the great fire of 1871, a varied sam- 
pling of cotton-mill hands of Graniteville, South Carolina, in the 1880’s, and finally 
a highly superficial and successful Fifth Avenue modiste of 1908, when women 
were beginning to rise in the business world. 

Around these key types Mr. Woodward weaves his pattern of American 
life. As we pass from generation to generation, we are told much about how 
people lived. We are introduced to various social strata, their houses and fur- 
nishings, their food, their modes of travel, their speech, their attitudes, their 
hobbies, superstitions and crazes; their shams and superficialities, their pastimes 
and recreations. The characters are introduced in order to make something of a 
story out of each chapter. With all literary and imaginative ability, the author 
has not succeeded well in his effort to combine history and fiction. While the 
book carries a certain sustained interest because of the nature of its content, 
the fictional characters are stilted and artificial and the story part does not 
compare in excellence with the historical, 

Readers will be interested in knowing something about how people ate 
before forks came into use; why it was that colonists did not take baths and 
even avoided water as a beverage; why “‘ten penny” nails were so designated; 
how people got along before the days of dentists; the tardy introduction of 
Christmas into America and the strict laws against its observance in Puritan 
New England; the origin of such a term as “to be at loggerheads”; the absence 
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Who Shall Be Educated? 
By L. W. Warner, R. J. Havighurst and M. Loeb 
A shocking revelation, supported by impressive evidence, of the widespread 
fallacy in our boast of equality of opportunity in education. “Important and 
valuable . . . vivid case histories.’—WN. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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of matches until the 1830’s; the use of cornmeal, whiskey, and gunpowder to 
prepare the gamecocks for their contests; the reason for the antipathy towards 
wall-paper until after the Civil War; why tomatoes were raised ini flower gardens 
and never to be eaten; why tin cans came into use and why they were called 
“cans”; the origin of slang phrases such as “lousey.’’? Such items as these carry 
human interest in themselves and the value of Mr. Woodward’s book is that he 
brings so many facts of social history between the covers of a single moderate 
volume. 

The book contains a pictorial supplement, which adds to its value and inter- 
est. The bibliography reveals that the author gathered his data mostly from well 
known secondary accounts. There is no scholarly documentation as Mr. Wood- 
ward would eschew such paraphernalia, but there is no excuse for the annoying 
lack of an index. The book will command a widespread popular attention. 

—W. M. GEWEHR 


SHAPIRO 


V-Letter and Other Poems. By Karl Shapiro. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 
$2.00. 

“There is no need,” says the poet in his preface, “to discuss the private 
psychological tragedy of the soldier. It is not the commonplace of suffering or 
the platitudinous comparison with the peace, or the focus on the future that 
should occupy us; but the spiritual progress or retrogression of the man in war, 
the increase or decrease in his knowledge of beauty, government and religion.” 

The shock of being sent to war has many unforeseeable effects on an imagi- 
native man with the courage of his emotions. On the one hand, it may greatly 
widen his perception and he may advance faster toward objective observation 
of himself and humanity than if he had remained a civilian. On the other, 
there is danger in the very fervor of the attempt to make the experience of war 
“count.”” One may end by imposing value on it rather than drawing effortlessly 
the nourishment actually there—clothing in “poetic meaning” things best expelled 
from consciousness before they have a chance to muddy it. A writer may even 
be led to forget that he is still basically a contemplator and consequently to 
over-identify himself with the millions whose situation he shares and to overvalue 
their stock responses to that situation. When an imagination undergoes all this, 
its products are likely to bear witness to the fact that the soldier, his primary 
concern being death, lives a surface life; and they will probably not show the 
full value of the experience until well after it is over. 

That these truths apply to Shapiro is evident if one compares this book, 
written during two years of soldiering in the Pacific, with his first, Person, 
Place, and Thing published in 1942. There the keynote was exuberance— 
exuberant separateness, innocent and passionate, against surroundings understood 
well enough to be hated—‘‘The salesman, the real estator, the clerk, and I,/ 
Their enemy, their poet.’ Now, joined for better or for worse to his semblables 
et fréres, formerly hypocrites lecteurs, he is beginning to drop the Baudelairian 
attitude. In “Elegy for a Dead Soldier,’ an excellent poem, he has a shot at 
objective presentation of the Average Man. It illustrates (“His laugh was real, 
his manners were home-made”) how drastically war can effect one’s sense of 
reality. In peace the average man—unaware of the universal crisis, indifferent 
to all but his private concerns—may have seemed a sleep-walker, and only his 
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critics (especially the poets, “unacknowledged legislators of the world”) awake 
and live. But being close to the average man’s colossal suffering’ in war may make 
it seem irrelevant to think and impertinent to say that he brought it on himself. 
From this, distortions of judgment may arise. One may become highly reverent 
of the common man without being in the least degree enlightening about him. 
These poems, for instance, tell us nothing about any general wartime “increase 
or decrease in knowledge of beauty, government and religion.” Except in the 
preface, the poet’s chief concern is still with his own development along these 
lines. The common soldier whom he eulogizes died as he lived, neither less nor 
more knowing or perceptive. Again, one may become unduly hostile to what 
was formerly thought real. Two poems in V-Letter show this trend. ‘The Intel- 
lectual’’ ends thus: “I spit, I laugh, I fight; and you, Vhomme qui rit,/Swallow 
your stale saliva, and still sit.’ Yah, 4-F! And in “D.H.L.” Shapiro condemns 
D. H. Lawrence for “hating his kind” and “fleeing from himself in a year/ 
When the nations were turning like giants in slumber”: criticism on a level 
with Somerset Maugham’s reproof of Henry James for writing about ‘“‘tea- 
parties” when he could have chronicled the rise of monopoly capitalism in 
America. 

Utterances like these have led some critics to speak of Shapiro as a lost 
leader, but that is taking them too seriously. I see in them something of the old 
exuberance, cropping out oddly, as it is apt to do in soldiers. After all, the self- 
delighting rebel has to feel superior to somebody, and if it can’t be present 
company, one can always pounce on past acquaintances. To coin a platitude, 
Americans do things by extremes; and Shapiro is very American. He is under- 
going both phases of war’s strain on the creative imagination—its attempt to 
grasp the meaning of the whole, and its struggle against the stubborn pull of 
the individualist part. That the strain has had some good effects as well is 
evident in two groups of these poems: one dealing with “the private psycho- 
logical tragedy of the soldier,’ which the preface says there is no need to 
discuss, and another group—comprising two-thirds of the book—not touching 
on the war at all. In “The Descent,’ which compares the transition from civil 
to military life with the Inferno, Shapiro shows that a strong talent need never 
fear the obvious, and finely exercises his power to sustain violent imagery. “The 
Synagogue,’ an essay on the Jew in the modern world, surpasses anything he 
has done as a sociologist, one of his most successful roles. Poems like these reveal 
a deepening of comprehension and concentration of expressive force that are most 
encouraging at a time when so many writers, exclusively concerned with the 
immediate and the way they figure in it as individuals, are diluting rather than 
enriching their knowledge of beauty, government and religion. That Shapiro’s 
experience is affecting him in such divergent ways is evidence of undiminished 
openness and integrity and of an ability—infinitely precious in Amercan poetry 
now—to think, feel and write like a vigorous male. 

—FRANK JONES 


Ideas in America. By Howard Mumford Jones. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press. $3.00. 

“A mature interpretation of our own intellectual and cultural history ought 
to be one of the important concerns of American scholarship,” Dean Jones 
proclaims in this collection of provocative essays. He leads off with three addresses 
exhorting language scholars to turn to American literature, then demonstrates in 
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five competent and often profound papers the type of history he would like to 
see written, Finally, he places American cultural history in its setting, both 
regional and global, through five popular essays on more general themes. 

This tour-de-force is to some extent convincing and at all points thought 
provoking. In a lively manner, Dean Jones upbraids his colleagues in the English 
departments of American colleges and universities for neglecting their own cul- 
ture. The extent of the neglect comes as a shock: Of thirty-nine presidential 
addresses delivered before the Modern Language Association, he points out, not 
one was upon American letters; of over fourteen hundred studies and articles 
published in the PMLA “only forty-five have had anything to do with American 
letters, and only twenty-nine of the forty-five have dealt directly with American 
literature as such.” 

The case is strong in favor of a greater concentration of the humanities 
divisions upon American culture. However, Dean Jones seems unfavorably, rather 
than favorably, impressed by the intense concentration of social scientists upon 
the United States. He feels that they all fall into the trap of economic deter- 
minism. Even the historians tend to indoctrinate their students with economic 
interpretations fundamentally naive because they sift out all other motives for 
human conduct. Therefore, the humanities must restore balance to the training 
of the student. Through emphasizing the cultural values of American civilization 
they will form a core of unity for the liberal arts college. “How long,’ Dean 
Jones inquires, ‘“‘can we safely permit our students to believe that the rise of 
industry is all there is to the story of American life?” 

Literary aspects of the story have received most inadequate treatment. Ameri- 
can historians have used literature only as illustration or embellishment and 
have avoided evaluation. “Historians are mostly interested in this material as a 
mirror of social and economic trends,’ he points out, “and to define literature 
as the reflection of sociology is to destroy its peculiar value to the historian.” 

Without exception, Dean Jones brands the general literary histories as in- 
adequate. He views respectfully but most critically Parrington’s limited Jefferson- 
ian perspective, and with contempt discards as unobjective those treatises written 
from a left-wing or Freudian viewpoint. In contrast, he points to the substantial 
and painstaking scholarship of Moses Coit Tyler’s great piooneering work, now 
become largely obsolescent in the light of modern findings and viewpoints. 


What, then, should literary history be? Not a mere analysis of the mode 
in which literature reflected social and economic aspects of society; not a mere 
vehicle of the philosophy of an age. “These may influence it and furnish some 
part of its substance,” he believes, “but literary history is also a study of the 
relation of the forms of art to the development of sensibility in that portion of 
society which responds in a given epoch to literary appeal.” 

According to these standards, a few alert scholars are producing adequate 
literary history in specialized fields. In the colonial period, for example, there 
are: Perry Miller on the New England mind, Theodore Hornberger on attitudes 
toward science, and Louis B. Wright on the Virginia gentleman. Dean Jones’s 
own studies in the book on “Origins of the Colonial Idea.” “American Prose 
Style: 1700-1770,” “The Drift to Liberalism in the American Eigheenth Cen- 
tury,” and “The Influence of European Ideas in Nineteenth-Century America,” 
are laudable examples. 

This work of objective, inquiring minds unfettered by earlier conventional 
approaches seems to set a higher standard that might result through a strict 
adherence to Dean Jones’s precepts. Economic determinism and psychology can 
serve as useful tools rather than mere formulae for the creation of categories. 
Man is a functioning being and lives in a society; these factors should logically 
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determine his ideas and attitudes, Philosophies do not take root in vacuums—and 
Dean Jones himself demonstrates in the evolution of his thought through the 
thirties the extent to which he himself is subject to these forces. 

In 1935, Dean Jones quotes approvingly from a not-too-objective work of 
the economic determinism school (Millis’s Road to War) to demonstrate the 
evils of too great an English influence in our college. In 1938, in the shadow 
of a world war, he pleads for an essential nobility in our letters which will stress 
“our faith in the possibilities of the democratic way of life,’ and in 1941 he 
hails as one of the most significant aspects of contemporary literature its “spiritual 
affirmation of American life.” 

Obviously the political and economic drives of the thirties helped mold 
these attitudes. Yet as a cultural historian, Dean Jones notes, but does not ex- 
plain why, standard American authors through the nineteenth century ignored 
as protagonists the large foreign element in our population. Again in discussing 
racialism, he remarks, “Like seed in the parable, propaganda falls upon rocky 
ground and upon fruitful soil alike, but it flourishes only where the earth is ready 
to receive it.” He then explains the soil had been prepared by early writings 
glorifying the Anglo-Saxon race, but mentions no forces in our society ready to 
receive these doctrines. 

Might not Dean Jones have clarified both these problems by a judicious 
utilitization of the tools of the social scientist? The student of history or sociology 
may well learn much from the humanities, and the reverse is equally true. 

—FRANK FREIDEL 
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The Editors of the BrrarcLirF QuarTERLY take pleasure in announcing the 
following new patrons of the magazine: General and Mrs. S. H. Barlow of 
Trenton, New Jersey; Mr. Harvey W. Culp; Dr. Susan Harman, Acting Head 
of the English Department, University of Maryland; Mr. and Mrs, George M. D. 
Lewis of Waverly, Pennsylvania; Mr. Norman A. MacColl of Providence, Rhode 
Island; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Mayne of Clayton, Missouri; Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
H. Peoples of Chester, Pennsylvania; Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Salmen of New Orleans; 
Mr. Vincent Sorrentino of Providence, Rhode Island; Mr. Robert Spence, editor 
of The Diamondback, University of Maryland; Mrs. Ordway Tead, President of 
Briarcliff Junior College; Mr, Paul J. Weller of Rochester, New York; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Redlich of New York City. 

The cover by Crawford is from a line drawing by RALSTON CRAWFORD 
(Courtesy of the Downtown Gallery). WILLIAM ZORACH, American sculptor, 
is a trustee of Briarcliff Junior College. MORTON FINEMAN has appeared in 
the O’Brien Best Short Stories for 1942, in the O’Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories for 1944, and in Cross-Section. WELDON KEES is now living in 
New York. DENYS VAL BAKER, English writer, has contributed stories 
to English Story, Writing Today, Penguin Parade, Story (U.S.A.), and Modern 
Reading. ORDWAY TEAD, editor of economic books for Harper and Brothers, 
is Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Briarcliff Junior College. GASTON 
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FIGUERA is an Uruguayan poet and critic. SYDNEL SOODSIR SMITH 
is Scots. WILL GIBSON of Topeka, Kansas, is a young Ameyican poet 
who has published in Poetry, Harpers Bazaar, and in Cross-Section. DA- 
VID CORNEL DeJONG was born in 1904 in the Netherlands. He came 
to the United States at the age of thirteen. He has published five novels, 
two collections of poetry, and an autobiography, With a Dutch Accent. W. S. 
GRAHAM, GEORGE WOODCOCK (editor of Now), and NICHOLAS MOORE 
are British, KENNETH PACHEN, ARTHUR O’KEEFE, and LEIGH PARK- 
FORD (a student at Briarcliff Junior College) are American poets. Private 
HERBERT SCHAUMANN of the U. S. Army is stationed near Baltimore. JOSE 
GARCIA VILLA, formerly of the Philippine Islands, lives in New York. His 
most recent book, Have Come, Am Here, was highly praised. W. M. GEWEHR 
is Chairman of the History Department at the University of Maryland; RICHARD 
HOFSTADTER and FRANK FREIDEL teach in the same institution. FRANK 
JONES taught Classics at Yale University up until the time he was inducted in 
the U.S. Army. He was borr in Canada but now is an American citizen. 
VIVIENNE KOCH teaches at Columbia University. BARBARA SCHOCHET 
attended San Silvestre School in Lima, Peru, before coming to Briarcliff Junior 
College, where she is a first year student. JOAN FUNK is a senior at Briarcliff 
Junior College. 
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